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Canco Speaking Service 


eAnnounces 


A New Series of Lectures concerning 
Wartime’s effect upon our National 
Food Supply... 
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(OOD IS PLAYING a vital role in our 

fight for Victory. Vast quantities 
are required to feed our military 
forces and civilian populations, both 
in this country and abroad. 


This demand is placing a severe 
strain on our national supply. It is 
causing numerous changes in the food 
field . . . bringing many new prob- 
lems to canners, grocers, and the 
general public. 


230 PARK AVENUE, 


MERICAN CAN 


In recognition of this fact, Mr. 
Carlton F. Sturdy, nationally known 
lecturer and food authority, who has 
conducted Canco’s Speaking Service 
for nearly ten years, now offers a new 
series of up-to-the-minute addresses of 
vital interest to the trade and con- 
sumers. He will analyze changing 
conditions, and make suggestions as 
to how they may best be met. 


During the coming year, Mr. 
Sturdy will visit scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country. By 
radio and from the lecture platform, 
he will impress thousands with the 
important place which canned foods 
are occupying in the present war- 
time picture. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PEELING 


Leaders in the Can- 
ning Industry — the 
men who aim to give 
finer quality and bet- 
ter service — have 
warmly welcomed this 
economical, waste 
saving machine. 


THE CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE PEELER 


Designed for use by canners who realize that to offer the 
choicest products at attractive prices operating costs must be 
kept down. For over 5 years this practical machine has dem- 
onstrated its ability to do more work at less cost than any 
ordinary peeler. 


SPEEDY and CONSTANT in OPERATION 


The Continuous Vegetable Peeler will give you a higher yield 
per ton, will do a quicker job and preserve the shape of the 
vegetables. And, it cuts trimming cost in half. 


BUILT for WORK 


A sturdy machine constructed to run steadily day-in-and-day- 
out. Powerful enclosed splash-proof motor with V-belt drive. 
Hyatt roller bearings for high-speed moving parts and Zerk 
Alemite push-type lubrication. Oil and grease seals for roller 
bearings. Smooth finish. 


Cut Costs, Increase Profits and Improve Quality with the 
Continuous Vegetable Peeler. 


Modern Canning Equipment for All Food Products 


(Sprague-Sells Division) 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
SEND THE COUPON 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION D-502-T 
(Sprague-Sells Division) HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Please send 
(0 Full details of the Continuous ‘eneumend Peeler. 
CJ Your complete General Catalog 


Name 


Firm. 


City. State. 


A NECESSITY FOR BETTER PACKS 
OF PEAS OR LIMA BEANS 
AT GREATER PROFITS 


They thresh peas more thoroughly 


out of the vines and reduce breakage 
during the hulling process. They im- 
prove the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender ones 
that are in the pods, and because they 
very efficiently thresh young and tender 
peas. 

The reasons for these large and 
important savings are due to many 
exclusive features. 


FRANK. 


JAMACH 


Green Pea Halling 
Established 1880 © 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


p The Treasury’s decision 

| to increase the limitations 

on the F and G Bonds 

resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 

opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 


combined, is on the cost price, not on 


the maturity value. 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 


~ This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by “’THE CANNING TRADE” | 
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Series F ant & WAR gonds! 


|. WOMEN ADMIRE “‘HE-MEN” but don't show 
your strength when handling cans—you're liable to 


bend a flange or crack a seam. 


2. FORWARD PASSING when stacking cans for 
storage puts you in trim but it’s tough on the cans— 


it does things to them. 


3. JAM SESSIONS around the closing machine 


(because of bent cans) wastes time and material, 
besides making the day's production less. 


REVENTING needless waste and spoil- of empty cans, bent dnieen 
pt is vitally important today—and wouble, sa rag Properly, inspect stacks 
doubly so because of our country’s tre- ~ ae double seaming oe 

Now as never before every can counts in 3. Don’t drop or th Ms watch your timing, 
the big job ahead to provide the needed in retort baskets, “ene pair ri your equipment re. 

Seams cause leaks, a film of 


food supplies for our armed forces, our 


civilian population, and our allies. 
and oth 
Watch your operations constantly — oimer equipment well 
handle your pack carefully. 


I. Avoid “rough handling” 5. w. h 
Wareho 


4. Keep closing machines 


greased and oiled, 


use finished pro. 


nn Keep Your equipment 
= Particularly the Parts 

ich come in contact with th 
Product, ° 


CAN 


(Reprints of this advertisement are available for posting up around your plant. Simply write Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42 St., N.Y. C.) 
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EDITORIALS 


shocked to learn that in spite of all our wonder- 

fully quick turn over to war production, we have 
reached only slightly more than half the expected out- 
put. It is comforting to consider, well, if what they 
have done and are doing is but half their possibility, 
what must be the result when they reach 100 per cent, 
or even 75 per cent. And they are driving hard for 
that goal. 

The canning industry, as the producer of the most 
important war product of them all, canned foods, can- 
not be charged in that manner. The vagaries of Na- 
ture, and the labor scarcity, have combined so far to 
hold down their record, but they are not done yet, and 
by the time they are the War Managers will be able 
to award the industry as a whole a well merited “E”’. 
And by that same token, let every canner bend every 
effort from now until the last bit of food production 
has been enclosed safely in gas-proof, water-proof, 
damage-proof and freedom from the results of time, 
tin cans. Don’t slacken on your job, even in face of 
the troublesome labor problems, or anything else. 


And since many of the huge packs have been. com- 
pleted, and may be in your warehouses, and the others 
will follow if they can find room, here is some wise 
advice we urge you to follow. 

John Eliot Warner, President Lansing B. Warner, 
Inc., in a letter to his “‘subscribers,” warns all canners, 
and others upon whom the canners depend: 

“Chicago, September 14, 1942. 


“TO SUBSCRIBERS: 

“A serious fire in any of the plants would be a severe 
blow to the war effort. Not only would critical mate- 
vial be destroyed but the unfortunate canner who has 
: fire will undoubtedly be out of production for the 
‘uration. 

“We share responsibility with you for the safeguard- 
ng of these properties and, therefore, urge you to give 
‘ome thought now toward minimizing the chances for 
‘re during the fall and winter season just ahead. 

“Inspect pumps, hose and standpipe installations, 

vdrants, soda and acid type fire extinguishers and all 

juipment or appliances which may be rendered use- 
ss by freezing. 

“Check over your heating devices to make sure such 

Sstallations are safe and approved and make arrange- 

ents for their careful supervision. 

“Have all broken windows and skylights repaired, 


ntilators closed and outside doors made weather- 
sht. 


G ‘steek ADVICE — The country was undoubtedly 
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“Check over the electrical circuits which will be in 
use during the winter. 

“Make sure that firedoors are’ not obstructed. 

“See that premises are kept clean; that there is no 
oily waste, rags, or rubbish lying about. 

“Write for specific information on any problem con- 
cerning fire prevention or protection.” 


AVOID ACCIDENTS—Right in line with the above 
we take the following astounding statement from the 
Food Section of the National Safety Council. You can 
help minimize this tremendous loss, particularly if you 
have a safety council in your establishment, whose duty 
it is to formulate rules, and see that they are obeyed. 
Incidentally the National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion will be held in Chicago, October 27th to 29th, at 
the Sherman and the Congress Hotels. If you have 
the opportunity you will find these sessions most inter- 
esting and helpful. Here is the report referred to: 


36,000 WORKERS KILLED SINCE 
PEARL HARBOR 


“The newspapers have been carrying various articles 
on industrial accidents since the war effort has started 
during the last year or two and particularly since our 
entry into the war on December 8. 

“The National Safety Council estimates that from 
December 7 to August 31 there have been approxi- 
mately 36,000 deaths to industrial workers which oc- 
curred as follows: 


1. Industrial Accidents .................... 14,500 
10,000 


“Regardless of how or why these industrial workers 
were involved in fatalities, the taking of this number 
of skilled workers from our industrial plants obviously 
presents a stupendous problem to industry as a whole 
and in our individual war effort. 

“Destruction of this many people could not be more 
advantageous to the enemy than if they had been killed 
in actual combat. 


“Now is the time for management, safety directors, 
and foremen to really get down to business and not do 
just a fair job of safety promotion, but the most per- 
fect job possible with the industrial workers. With 
the army taking as many men as it needs to fill the 
quota in the armed forces we cannot overlook the pos- 
sibility and necessity of conservation of manpower in 
our industry, in our homes and on the highways in 
order that we might not obstruct in any way the filling 
of the army quota with able-bodied men and the turn- 


in 


ing out of war material at a rate which will truly indi- 
cate that our nation is the ‘Arsenal of Democracy’.” 


HOLDING LABOR — Says Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot: 

“Recognizing the existence of a critical manpower 
shortage in lumber and non-ferrous metals industries 
in the western part of the United States, the War Man- 
power Commission has issued a cooperative plan to pre- 
vent unnecessary migration of workers from these 
industries to other activities. 


“The plan provides that effective September 7, 1942, 
no employer in the ‘critical labor area’ shall employ 
any worker who is engaged in an ‘essential war pro- 
duction’ activity within that area except upon presenta- 
tion of a certificate of separation issued by the U. S. 
Employment Service. The following states are includ- 
ed in the ‘critical labor area’: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Wyoming, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, New Mexico and Texas. ‘Essential War 
Production’ includes: (a) non-ferrous mining, speci- 


fically the mining of copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, mer- 
cury, Manganese, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
vanadium, and the mining, smelting and refining of 
such ores; (b) logging and lumbering. 


“War Department establishments must make sure 
that after September 7, 1942, each applicant for em- 
ployment presents (a) satisfactory evidence that he 
has not been engaged in non-ferrous metal mining, 
smelting, milling or refining, or logging and lumbering 
or (b) if employed in such activities, a certificate of 
separation issued by the U. S. Employment Service. 
This evidence shall be maintained by all War Depart- 
ment establishments in the ‘critical labor area’ subject 
to inspection by authorized government representa- 
tives. 


“Tt is essential that all War Department contractors, 
sub-contractors and suppliers take measures at once 
to conform to the provisions of the plan. 

H. R. JOSEPH, 
2nd Lt., Q. M. Corps, Assistant.” 


NEW OVERTIME PROVISIONS 
ESTABLISHED 


By virtue of his authority in wartime, 
President Roosevelt has ordered that, 
effective October 1, 1942, the following 
regulations “shall apply for the duration 
of the war to the payment of premium 
and overtime wage compensation on all 
work relating to the prosecution of the 
war: 

“A. No premium wage or extra com- 
pensation shall be paid to any employee 
in the United States, its territories or 
possessions, for work on Saturday or 
Sunday except where such work is per- 
formed by the employee on the sixth or 
seventh day worked in his regularly 
scheduled work week and as hereinafter 
provided. 


(1) Where because of emergency con- 
ditions an employee is required to work 
for seven consecutive days in any regu- 
larly scheduled workweek a premium 
wage of doubletime compensation shall 
be paid for work on the seventh day. 

“(2) Where required by the provisions 
of law or employment contracts, not more 
than time and one-half wage compensa- 
tion shall be paid for work in excess of 
eight hours in any day or forty hours in 
any workweek or for work performed on 
the sixth day worked in any regularly 
scheduled workweek. 


“B. No premium wage or extra com- 
pensation shall be paid for work on 
customary holidays except that time and 
one-half wage compensation shall be paid 
for work performed on any of the follow- 
ing holidays only: New Year’s Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Christmas Day and either 
Memorial Day or other such holiday of 
greater local importance.” 


The significance of this order to the 
canning industry does not lie in the 


abolishing of double time for Sundays 
and holidays, but rather in the affirma- 
tive requirements that double time must 
be paid for the seventh consecutive day 
worked in a regularly scheduled work- 
week, and that time and a half must be 
paid for work on the designated holidays. 
The coverage of the order is subject to 
interpretation by the Secretary of Labor. 


DR. LADD HEADS FOOD SECTION, 
OPA’S STANDARDS DIVISION 


Operating sections of OPA’s newly- 
created Standards Division and their 
executive heads were announced Sept. 11 
by Dexter M. Keezer, Deputy Adminis- 
trator and acting director. The Stand- 
ards Division was set up several days 
ago by Price Administrator Henderson to 
provide OPA’s operating divisions with 
the technical assistance necessary to in- 
corporate quality definitions in price, 
rent, and rationing regulations. 

Initially, the new division will have 
seven sections as follows: Food and 
Drugs (which also will handle paints and 
chemicals for the present); Textiles, 
Leather, and Apparel; Consumer Dur- 
able Goods; Home Furnishings; Lumber 
and Buildings Materials; Agricultural 
and. Industrial Machinery; and Rubber 
and Rubber Products. Sections to handle 
fuel and petroleum products; chemicals 
and paints; transportation equipment; 
paper, paper products, and containers; 
and metals and metal products, as well as 
a commodity testing branch, are being 
organized. 

Culver S. Ladd, for many years State 
Food Commissioner and Chemist of 
North Dakota, is chief of the Food and 
Drug section. While in North Dakota he 
directed the State Laboratories, which 
are responsible for the control of con- 
sumer goods and industrial products in- 
cluding the grading of gasoline and other 


petroleum products, fertilizers, feeds, 
paints, varnish, foods, drugs and many 
other commodities. He is a member of 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association; a 
member of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, and referee on 
methods of paint and varnish analyses 
for that association; member of the 
American Chemical Society and _ the 
American Public Health Association, Dr. 
Ladd is a past president of the North 
Central Conference of Food and Drug 
Officials and an officer for many years in 
the Association of Food and Drug Offi- 
cials of the United States. His home is 
in Bismark, North Dakota. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 21-OCTOBER 3, 1942— 
Dehydration School, Department of 
Agriculture, Albany, Calif. 


OCTOBER 19-31, 1942 — Dehydration 
School, Department of Agriculture, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1942—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Whit- 
comb Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Jos- 
eph, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1942 — Wisconsin 
Canners Association, Annual, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942— Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1942 — Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of official Washington rulings affecting the Canning and Allied 


industries for the information of executives. 


JELLY AND PRESERVES 
CONTAINERS STANDARDIZED 


Wines, jellies, and preserves have been 
added to the list of products for which 
the use of standardized bottles is re- 
quired, by two new schedules to Limita- 
tion Order L-103, issued September 12 
by the War Production Board. Previous- 
ly, standard bottles had been established 
for distilled spirits and malt beverages, 
and schedules are now in preparation 
governing food products, medicines, and 
other commodities packed in glass con- 
tainers. 

Standardization of containers saves 
considerable amounts of soda-ash and 
other glass-making materials, and per- 
mits the manufacture of more glass con- 
tainers, needed because of the shortage 
of tin cans and other metal containers. 

Concurrently, the “covering” L-103 
order, which permits the Director Gen- 
eral to issue simplification schedules, was 
amended in several respects. One of the 
changes permits the manufactures of 
non-standard bottles for export to United 
States possessions. The original order 
provided a similar exemption in the case 
of bottles for export to foreign countries. 

The revised order also contains a 
series of 28 exhibits of standard food 
bottles which will become effective for 
various products upon the issuance of 
appropriate schedules. The entire series 
was included in the order, to encourage 
food packers to use standardized bottles 
wherever possible. 

The schedule on jellies and preserves 
sets standards for containers of jams, 
jellies, preserves, and fruit butter, effec- 
tive September 12. Home canning jars 
are not affected. Those made standard 
‘or jellies and preserves under the new 
‘chedule “C” are: Tumblers with an 
verflow capacity of 9.4 (Jelly only) and 
2% fluid ounces and the following wide 
‘aouth containers with overflow capaci- 
ies of 11% oz.; 24% o2z.; 34 oz. (fruit 
‘utter only); half gallon, 65% oz.; No. 
), 105-5/8 oz.; gallon, 180% oz. and 5 

». % gal., No. 10, 10 lb. and gallon glass 
ails. 

Containers manufactured before 

ptember 12, or those made prior to 

anuary 1, 1943 from a mold existing on 
1e date of issuance of the schedule may 

’ used without restriction. All jars sold 

oder this latter exemption must, how- 
ver, have capacities identical with the 
andard containers. 

Packers of less than 1,000 pounds of 

“eserves and jellies in the year ending 
ugust 30, 1942 are permitted to use 
m-standard containers. A further ex- 
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ception permits the sale, delivery, use 
and manufacture of glass containers 
larger than 1 gallon capacity from de- 
signs existing on May 11, date of issu- 
ance of the original L-103 order. 

The wine schedule requires that bottles 
of only eight specific capacities can be 
used to bottle wine after October 1. 
These sizes are 1 gallon; % gallon; 26 
fluid ounce champagne; 13 fluid ounce 
champagne; 1 quart, flat bottom; 4/5 
quart, push-up bottom or flat bottom; 


4/5 pint flat bottom; and 1 pint, flat 


bottom. 


Changes in the order itself establish 
the following exceptions to the require- 
ment that no person make a glass con- 
tainer of a design not in existence on 
May 11: 

1. Glass containers not conflicting with 
specifications of any schedule may be 
made if variations of a design in exist- 
ence on or before May 11 have been 
affected without the necessity of casting 
new molds. 


2. Prohibition on replacements of ex- 
isting molds extend to the body mold 
only, and do not prohibit the use of new 
neck rings or other equipment. 

3. Nothing in order or its schedules 
affect manufacture, sale, or delivery of 
glass containers intended for export, pro- 
vided that such containers are made 
from molds in existence on May 11. After 
September 30, non-standard containers 
designed for export must be identified 
by three raised dots on the bottom plate. 

The order also contains a new defini- 
tion of “designs in existence.” This 
definition makes it clear that a bottle 
design which appeared only in the form 
of a drawing or model, and was not made 
into glass before May 11, is not a design 
permitted by the order. 


Manufacturers desiring to hand blow 
containers not permitted by the order 
should make application by letter to the 
WP EB, referring to Order L-103. 


RIPE OLIVES MAY BE 
PACKED IN CANS 


On the recommendation of the Foods 
Requirements Committee, the War Pro- 
duction Board September 14 added ripe 
olives to the list of products permitted to 
be packed in tin cans. 

Amendment 3 to Conservation Order 
M-81 permits the use of No. 2% cans or 
larger for the packing during the 1942- 
43 season of 25 per cent of the 1940-41 
pack. Not more than half of the per- 
mitted pack may be in cans smaller than 
No. 10. 


CHECKING TIN ORDER 
COMPLIANCE 


The Compliance Branch of the War 
Production Board announced September 
14 that it has initiated a survey of the 
operations of the principal manufactur- 
ing users of tin, to determine their de- 
gree of compliance with WPB orders 
issued to conserve this scarce material 
for essential war uses. The 280-odd firms 
whose operations are being checked use 
approximately 90% of all tin consumed 
in this country. 


Attorney-examiners of the Federal 
Trade Commission have been designated 
as representatives of WPB to conduct 
the field work of the survey. 


PACKING IN 
STEEL DRUMS BARRED 


Brined fruits and vegetables, cold pack 
and frozen food products, fruits and 
peels, glace; jams, jellies and preserves; 
marmalade; meats; kraut and olives are 
among approximately 200 food, chemical 
and petroleum products that may not be 
packed in new or second-hand steel ship- 
ping drums 60 days after September 14 
by War Production Board Limitation 
Order L-197. Effective immediately, the 
order also prohibits the packing of any 
products on an additional list of approx- 
imately 35 items in which appears 
corn syrup in a new or used drum, manu- 
factured, purchased or delivered after 
September 14. This latter provision does 
not prohibit the packing of these addi- 
tional 35 items in drums now owned by 
the packer. 


The order forbids the use by any per- 
son of new or used drums for packing 
products which he has not packed in 
drums prior to the issuance of the order. 

The restrictions of the order do not 
apply to persons having less than 5 
drums in use for all purposes, or to 
drums used for the sale and delivery of 
commodities to the Army and Navy and 
certain other designated Government 
agencies. 


Officials of the Containers Branch said 
that the order is expected to conserve 
approximately 100,000 tons of steel an- 
nually, and release thousands of drums 
for essential purposes. Most products 
barred from the use of steel drums are 
expected to be shifted to tight cooperage 
(barrels) and in some cases, to fibre con- 
tainers and glass containers. 
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APPLE BUTTER PRICE ADJUSTED 


Apple butter prices will be adjusted 
upwards approximately 10 per cent from 
current maximums at the packer level in 
a regulation probably to be issued within 
the coming week, the Office of Price 
Administration stated September 15. 

Action also will be taken under the 
forthcoming regulation to enable whole- 
sale and retail distributors of apple 
butter to pass on to the consumer the 
“permitted increases” allowed the manu- 
facturer through a new formula method. 
Similar action was taken in canned and 
frozen fruits and also will be taken 
shortly in jams, jellies and preserves, 
passing on to the ultimate user such raw 
material and other costs only incurred in 
packing the 1942 pack over that of 1941. 

OPA’s announcement on apple butter 
is made prior to issuance of the actual 
regulation in a telegram sent to manu- 
facturers in order to facilitate their re- 
return of offers to the Army prior to the 
September 30 deadline on 45,000,000 
pounds of apple butter—90 per cent of 
which must be made from fresh apples. 
This volume will take up virtually the 
entire capacity of these manufacturers 
who make the product from fresh apples 
and represents roughly 45 per cent of 
total industry capacity. Present apple 
butter ceilings at the manufacturer sales 
level are about $1.55 per dozen 38-ounce 
jars. 

Apple butter is packed primarily from 
fresh or dried apples, with the addition 
of sugar, vinegar and spice. Apple costs 
have increased materially this year over 
those prevailing in 1941. This can be 
laid to two factors: (1) the $6.50 in- 
crease in Agriculture’s support prices 
allowed to insure adequate production, 
and (2) because growing conditions this 
year have been such that only a limited 
amount of the particular type apple 
needed in putting up this commodity will 
be available. Thus, the apple butter 
packers must use higher grade apples at 
higher prices to fill Army, Lend-Lease 
and civilian needs. 

Therefore, in a manner similar to that 
for jams, jellies and preserves, apple 
butter manufacturers will compute their 
maximum selling prices for the 1942 
pack by means of the following formula; 

(a) Each manufacturer shall deter- 
mine the weighted average selling price 
per dozen or other unit charged on sales 
of each brand and container type and 
size of apple butter during September 
and October, 1941. 

(b) To this price shall be added %- 
cent per pound of apple butter to cover 
cost increases other than raw material. 

(c) There also shall be added the dif- 
ference between the weighted average 
total cost per pound of the raw materials 
incorporated in the 1941 pack of apple 
butter bought or contracted for prior to 
October 1, 1941, and the similar weighted 
average total cost of the 1942 pack of 
apple butter purchased or to be pur- 
chased prior to October 1, 1942. 

(d) Cost of ingredients to be used in 
1942 shall be figured at actual prices 


paid for such commodities during the 
above period. However, in no case are 
such costs to exceed the OPA regulations 
now in force, except that the price of 
fresh apples is not to top the weighted 
average price. paid in 1941 by more than 
8 dollars per ton. 


PRUNES-RAISINS CEILINGS 


Dried prunes and raisins will be placed 
under price ceilings at the grower level 
by a regulation to be issued by the Office 
of Price Administration in about two 
weeks, it was announced September 6 in 
a joint statement by OPA and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

These price curbs—the first to be fixed 
on any fruit—will be set at the same 
levels as the buying support prices to 
growers officially announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on August 22, 
1942. Such prices reflect approximately 
110 percent of parity to the grower. 

The grower support prices—which will 
constitute the ceiling as well as the floor 
for these commodities—are as follows: 


For 3 District California prunes, 6-%4 
cents per pound basis; Outside Califor- 
nia prunes, 6 cents basis; Northwest 
prunes, % cent per pound less than 
prices for Outside California prunes of 
comparable size. 


For natural Thompson seedless raisins, 
$110 per 2,000 pound short ton; Sultanas, 
$105; Muscats, $110; Golden Bleached 
Thompson, $132. Raisins are a Califor- 
nia-grown product. 


“These new prices, which constitute 
both support and ceiling levels on prunes 
and raisins, are sufficiently high to en- 
courage maximum production and yet 
not too high to discourage consumer dis- 
tribution of that portion of the packs 
available after military and Lend-Lease 
requirements are filled,” Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard and Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson said in 
the joint statement. 


GOVERNMENT CANNED FISH 
REQUIREMENTS 


Government requirements of canned 
salmon, Maine sardines and pilchards 
from the 1942 pack of these fish were 
announced September 16 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Under War Pro- 
duction Board order M-86-b, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration was 
designated as the agency to purchase 
these canned fish requirements of the 
military forces, for Lend-Lease shipment 
and for other government distribution. 

The salmon canning industry was noti- 
fied by the AMA today that the Govern- 
ment will require at least 60 percent of 
each canner’s pack of steelhead, sockeye, 
chinook, red, cohoes, pink and chum. 
After salmon canners have offered this 
part of their pack to AMA, it is expected 
that they will receive releases of 20 per- 
cent of their pack of each of these species 
for their normal trade outlets. The re- 
maining 20 percent of their pack will be 
retained by the canners until it is deter- 


mined whether or not this final 20 per- 
cent of the pack or any part of it will 
be required by the government. Other- 
wise it will be released to the trade. 
The total salmon pack this year will be 
in the neighborhood of 5,700,000 cases, 
according to present estimates. 


Salmon packers are requested to offer 
their product to AMA in one-pound cans, 


but the Government will accept any can 


size that a packer finds necessary to use 
in order to meet the 60 percent of pack 
requirements. 


Government requirements of Maine 
sardines have been placed at a minimum 
of 2,250,000 cases. This will take slightly 
over two-thirds of the estimated 1942 
pack of 3,000,000 cases. The industry 
received releases of one-third of its pack 
to August 15 for distribution in normal 
trade channels. It is expected that these 
releases will continue as long as it can 
be foreseen that Government require- 
ments will be met. 


In the case of pilchards, government 
requirements have been set at a mini- 
mum of 3,325,000 cases from an estimat- 
ed 1942 pack of four to five million cases. 
The industry has been notified that the 
Government wants all of the first part of 
the pilchard pack this year, and that 
releases for civilian trade will be made 
after Government requirements have 
been met. 


AMA prices for pilchards have been 
set at ceiling prices, as announced by 
the Office of Price Administration, less 
seven percent, the estimated sales cost in 
normal trade. 


IMPORTED MEAT FREEZE 
EXTENDED 


A 30-day extension of the period in 
which imported canned beef must be held 
for possible Government purchase under 
Order M-172 was ordered September 16 
by the War Production Board. 


Under Order M-172, issued on June 22, 
all stocks of imported canned beef held 
by any person in excess of 5,000 pounds 
in any one place, in contiguous places, or 
in transit to the United States, were re- 
quired to be set aside and held for the 
Government for a period of 90 days after 
reporting to WPB that the beef was on 
hand. If the beef was not purchased by 
the Government within that period, the 
order provided it could be sold for civil- 
ian consumption. 


This new Amendment No. 1 to the 
order prevents disposal of the beef in 
such cases, and freezes stocks for an 
additional 30-day period. 

The extension is intended to make sure 
that Government requirements are satis- 
fied. The amount of imported canned 
beef frozen was approximately 42,000,- 
000 pounds, or about in line with pre- 
liminary estimates. However, supplies 
are more scattered than had been expect- 
ed. Therefore, the Government has not 
had time to purchase all that it needs, 
which is expected to be the entire amount 
that meets military specifications. 
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CONCENTRATING 
SUGAR REFINING 


Seven executives from the cane sugar 
refining industry have been appointed 
by the War Production Board to assist 
the Sugar Section in developing plans 
for concentrating cane sugar refining in 
fewer refineries. 

The executives, who will work without 
compensation, follow: 

Ellsworth Bunker, President, National 
Sugar Refining Company; Carl Hut- 
tlinger, Supervising Refiner, American 
Sugar Refining Company; Louis V. Place, 
Vice President, W. J. McCahan Sugar 
Refining and Molasses Company; Thomas 
Oxnard, Vice President and Treasurer, 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation; 
J. A. Bertonier, Vice President, God- 
chaux Sugars, Incorporated; J. J. Mun- 
son, Vice President, South Coast Corpor- 
ation; A. A. Smith, Vice President and 
Sales Manager, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Company. 

Concentration of cane sugar refining is 
in line with the policy of WPB to con- 
centrate industries where limitation of 
supplies, transportation, or labor render 
the operation of all units inefficient or 
interfere with the war economy. 

The sugar refining industry is operat- 
ing at less than 50 percent of capacity, 
because of the reduced imports of raw 
sugar from Cuba and Puerto Rico and 
the loss of the Philippine sugar. 


RECEIVERS LIABLE 
UNDER TRUCK RIDER 


An interpretation making it clear that 
the public is equally responsible with 
carriers under the delivery curtailment 
provisions of General Order ODT No. 17, 
governing operations of: private and con- 
tract carriers by truck, was_ issued 
September 16 by Jack Garrett Scott, 
General Counsel of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Text of the interpretation follows: 


INTERPRETATION NO. 17-6 

General Order ODT 17 (Section 501. 
68). 

QUESTION. Do the provisions of 
General Order O.D.T. No. 17 prohibit a 
‘ustomer or any other person from caus- 
1g to be made motor truck any special 

‘livery, any call-back, or more than one 

livery from any one point of origin to 

‘ty one point of destination during any 

lendar day? 

DECISION. Yes. General Order O.D. 

. No. 17, applicable to the operations 

contract and private carriers, provides 

section 501.68 that “no person shall 
ase to be made by motor truck and 
motor carrier when operating a motor 
ick shall make: (a) any special deliv- 

’ except to hospitals; (b) any call- 

ek; (ce) more than one delivery from 

y one point of origin to any one point 

destination during any calendar day 
.’ Any customer or other person 

‘0 causes any of the prohibited deliver- 

‘or call-backs, unless the deliveries fall 

-hin one of the exceptions, is in viola- 
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tion of section 501.68 to the same extent 
as the motor carrier who actually per- 
forms the prohibited service. Any cus- 
tomer or other person will be deemed to 


- have caused, or participated in causing, 


a delivery when he orders or contracts 
for goods to be delivered, or for the 
furnishing of services involving the 
delivery of goods knowing, or having 
reason to know, that the delivery involves 
the use of motor trucks. 


600 MILLION POUNDS OF 
LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS 
IN JULY 


The Department of Agriculture 
reported September 16 that nearly 600,- 
000,000 pounds of foodstuffs and other 
agricultural commodities were delivered 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration during July for shipment to 
the allied nations. The deliveries were 
slightly larger than in the preceding 
month, 

The largest food request of the allies, 
as reflected by AMA’s July deliveries, 
continued to be for grains and cereal 
products, of which 148,800,000 pounds 
were delivered during the month. Second 
largest quantity was in meats and fish, 
122,400,000 pounds of which were de- 
livered, the amount being slightly great- 
er than in June. The 64,000,000 pounds 
of dairy products and eggs delivered was 
smaller than in the previous month, due 
in part to the shift in allied requests 
from evaporated to dry milk. 

AMA was able to supply the allied na- 
tions much larger quantities of badly- 
needed fats and oils during July, and 
also laid down at shipside increased 
quantities of processed fruits, vegetables, 
non-foodstuffs, including cotton and 
tobacco. 

To fill the increasing demands of the 
United Nations, AMA is now beginning 
to dig into inventories which were for- 
tunately accumulated last winter and 
spring, officials said. Stock of dairy and 
poultry products, and fruits declined 
slightly during July, and meat in some- 
what greater degree. However, AMA’s 
inventories of such urgently needed com- 
modities as fats and oils, fish, and can- 
ned, dried and dehydrated vegetables, 
increased somewhat during the month. 

In addition to concentrated foodstuffs, 
the allied nations have been able to move 
large quantities of the more bulky com- 
modities, such as salt pork, grain, and 
cereals. These products are needed 
abroad, and prompt shipment is also im- 
portant here in order to release storage 
and transportation facilities required for 
handling new supplies of foodstuffs now 
becoming available from this year’s pro- 
duction. 

At present approximately 65 percent 
of the foodstuffs purchased by AMA is 
going directly to the allied nations, and 
about 35 percent is being consigned to 
stockpile position for anticipated allied 
needs and for other uses. 

The list of deliveries of fruits and 
vegetables from April 29, 1941 up to 
August 1, 1942, follows: 


Commodity Pounds 
Apples, Canned 450,000 
20,251,692 
Apricots, 6,358,178 
14,926,250 
Apricot Pulp 54,900 

(1,737,637 cases) 
Beans, Cut Runnerv.................. 338,182 
222,751,769 
1,069,277 
1,347,849 
37,500 
Citrus Oil, Lemon.................... 8,016 


Concentrated Orange Juice.... 12,408,763 
(992,701 gal.) 
Concentrated Lemon Juice...... 1,292,600 
(103,408 gal.) 


Fruit Squashes and Cordials.. 33,750 
Lg 7,500 
Dehydrated Vegetables 
11,053 
127,403 
118,581 
2,944 
411,466 
Potatoes 63,696 
Grapefruit, Canned.................. 5,399,970 
Kola Nuts, Ground.................... 109,980 
Orange Juice, Canned.............. 480,830 
Orange Marmalade.................. 256,466 
6,240 
15,247,800 
Peaches, 10,179,608 
16,873,608 
6,608,475 
Peas, Blue and Green.............. 3,999,300 
5,212,032 
1,948,155 
Potatoes, Canned 30,955,088 
(814,608 cases) 
7,893,642 
Prunes, Dried ..165,465,535 
15,651,032 
Soup, Canned Oxtail................ 1,725 
Soup, 1,441,004 
Spinach, 882,212 
Strawberry Pulp SO2.............. 9,535,600 
Tomatoes, 102,335,452 
(3,197,983 cases) 
Tomato Paste 2,453,679 
Tomato Puree. 2,087,845 
Turnips, 11,460 
Walnuts, 54,070 
Fruit, Dried Mixed................. 83,575 
Total 956,323,568 


NEW PRICING METHOD EXPECTED 
FOR GROCERS 


As a result of a meeting of the Food 
Industry Advisory Committee with OPA 
officials in Washington this week, it is 
expected that a cost plus method for 
pricing food items will be adopted for 
wholesalers and retailers. Details of 
the plan are expected to be announced 
shortly. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


U.S.D.A. TO 
RATION FARM MACHINERY 


War Production Board Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson has delegated to the Office 
of Price Administration authority to ra- 
tion farm machinery and equipment, 
with the further right to redelegate the 
authority to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Supplementary Directive 1-K, 
issued September 14. 

Two days later, September 16, OPA 
Administrator Leon Henderson issued 
an order subdelegating the authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Production of new farm machinery 
and equipment which is vitally needed to 
carry out the expanded food program, 
has been curtailed to conserve critical 
materials. 

The Directive does not apply to repair 
parts and also excludes automobiles, 
trucks, tracklaying type tractors, equip- 
ment ordered by the Department of Agri- 
culture or other Government agencies, 
and other items which do not lend them- 
selves to rationing. 


WISCONSIN 
SCHEDULES TWO DAY MEETING 


The Board of Directors of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association met recently to 
reconsider its decision to limit the 1942 
convention to ene day, and decided to 
schedule it for two days, November 9 
and 10. It was felt that a one day con- 
vention would have reduced expenses 
somewhat, but would not have reduced 
the amount of travel and may have allow 
insufficient time to consider important 
problems. The convention, to be held at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, will 
however, be streamlined with the Dinner- 
Dance scheduled for Monday evening, 
November 9 and closing the convention 
at the end of Tuesday afternoon’s pro- 
gram. 


TUNA BOAT WRECKED 


The tuna fishing boat Rose Marie, own- 
ed by Dr. O. H. Warner, and valued at 
$40,000, has been wrecked near Magda- 
lena Bay in Lower California and has 
been given up as a total loss. 


CABBAGE VICTORY FOOD SPECIAL 


With heavy fall cabbage crop ready 
for market and no tin available for can- 
ning sauer kraut, fresh cabbage has been 
designated as a victory food special by 
AMA during the period September 28 to 
October 10 for the Eastern and North 
Central States that are large outlets for 
domestic type cabbage. The area includes 
the Eastern Seaboard States, North of 
Florida, and all other States North of 
Tennessee and East of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers. 
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HOWLETT NAMED SECRETARY 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


Elmer H. Howlett of Los Angeles, was 
named Secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Food Processors Association at a 
meeting held September 3. The Associa- 
tion was formed about a year ago and 
since that time W. E. Beach of the Mc- 
Keon Canning Company, Burbank, has 
served as Secretary-Treasurer. 


FMC EMPLOYEES REWARDED 
FOR PART IN “E’? AWARD 


Employees of the Tractor Division of 
the Food Machinery Corporation were 
presented with Sterling Silver Identifica- 
tion Bracelets in recognition of their part 
in helping the company win the Army- 
Navy “E” Award for production of Am- 
phibian Tanks. The bracelets have the 
Army-Navy “E” engraved on the upper 
side and the name of the employee on the 
under side. 


ANOTHER PLANT 
UNDER CONTINUOUS INSPECTION 


The Bay City (Michigan) Canning 
Company has been approved by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for continuous factory inspection, bring- 
ing the total plants using the AMA ser- 
vice to 56. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Pacific Fisheries will be held at the 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, October 13, to be preceded 
by the usual two day Golf Tournament. 


BOOTH PROFITS 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, California, reports profits for 
August totaling $14,073 compared with 
$18,593 in the corresponding month last 
year. Sales for the month were $267,689, 
compared with $195,060 a year before. 


TRI-STATE MEETING DATES 


The annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held Decem- 
ber 3 and 4 with the location to be deter- 
mined at a later date. In recent years 
this convention has been held at Atlantic 
City, but it is questionable whether ac- 
commodations will be available there, 
the meeting will probably go either to 
and the meeting will probably go either 
to Baltimore or Philadelphia. 


CAPTAIN SEABROOK 


Belford L. Seabrook, Vice-President 
of the Seabrook Farms-Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, Bridgeton, New Jersey, who 
was granted leave of absence last month 
to enter the armed services, has been 
commissioned a Captain in the United 
States Army Quartermaster Corps, sta- 
tioned at Camp Lee, Virginia. 


HORSE MEAT 


Hill Packing Company, Topeka, Kans- 
as, is marketing a new line of horse meat 
in 1 pound containers for home use. The 
product was formerly largely used as 
pet food. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


September 21—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sales Executives Council 

September 22—Decatur, Illinois 
Kiwanis Club 

September 23—Springfield, Illinois 
Kiwanis Club 

September 24—Decatur, Illinois 
Macon County Retail Grocers Assn. 


All this Illinois corn was out of the field and into cans between sun- 


up and noon, says the Can Manufacturers Institute. 


The corn pack this 


year is expected to be exceptionally large, and canneries are reported 
working at accelerated pace to meet the huge goals set by the Government 


at the beginning of the year. 
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Time 
Is Priceless 


Food Packers are one of the most im- 
portant groups in America today. On 
them rests the responsibility of feed- 
ing the Allied Forces as well as a great 
percentage of the population of the 
Allied Nations. This calls for ever- 
increasing production — a stepping up 


in speed which CRCO engineers are 


making possible. 


parts ordered. 


get your orders in for 1943. 


PLANT AND MAIN OFFICE 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS, WIS. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Plans should be 
made now for the 1943 pack. 
Worn out equipment 


replaced with modern labor-saving 
CRCO. Survey your plant NOW and 


Repair 


verything 


FOR THE 


CANNER 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 

W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada 


A, 


1700 ATTEND REP-ARMY 
DINNER 


More than 1700 food executives jam- 
1ed the Hotel Sherman Monday, Sep- 
‘mber 14, to be served a soldier’s dinner 
nd to learn from Army Quartermaster 
ficials how to sell to the Army. The 
hicago Association of Manufacturers 
epresentatives, under the Chairmanship 
’ Bob White, was responsible for the 
nner, presided over by its President, 
ilph Keller. Brigadier General Joseph 
Barzynski, Commanding General of 
» Chicago Quartermaster Depot, greet- 
the guests and Lieutenant Colonel 
‘hn N. Gage, Toastmaster, presented 
' heads of the 15 Army supply sec- 
ns, each telling in four minutes what 
section needed. J. E. Cashman, 
esident of Doughboy Mills, Inc., New 
chmond, Wisconsin, served as Inter- 
utor in a quiz session that followed 
ere there was some valuable exchange 
information. The panel of officers 
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made it clear that to do business with 
the Army, size of the firm gets no con- 
sideration, but that it is only necessary 
to be in position to furnish quality and 
deliver the goods, at the right price. 


COLONIAL STORES EXPANDS 


Colonial Stores, Inc., this week an- 
nounced plans to issue $800,000 addition- 
al unsecured 3 5/8 percent sinking fund 
debentures to provide additional working 
capital, needed because of expansion in 
business. 


In announcing the financing operation, 
Hunter C. Phelan, president, reported 
that sales for the eight months ended 
August 29 aggregated $50,291,085, an 
increase of approximately 40 percent 
over the comparable months last year. 

Total sales for 1942, Mr. Phelan said, 
will probably top $76,000,000, which 
would compare with $58,178,638 for 1941 
and $46,238,373 for 1940. 


MORRILL, KROGER HEAD, DIES 


Albert H. Morrill, 67 president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company since 
1930, died suddenly at his home near 
Cincinnati on September 13. Mr. Morrill 
had been in good health, and worked in 
his office the day before his death. 

He was general counsel for the grocery 
chain before becoming its president. 

Mr. Morrill had been active in trade 
circles for many years, and was at one 
time president of the National Chain 
Store Association, predecessor to the 
present National Association of Food 
Chains. 


IN AIR FORCE 


Second Lieutenant John K. Lowden, 
divisional sales manager of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, is taking a course at the Air 
Force Officer Training School at Miami 
Beach, Florida. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING’S PART in the WAR EFFORT 


Grounded in the Financial Problems that grew out of World War No. 1 Field 
Warehousing is now playing an important role in providing funds for materials 
and pay rolls for our present war effort. 


During the depression days, when 
loans were being granted only on secur- 
ity of the highest order, bankers and 
business executives began to hear about 
a new form of Warehousing. It was 
called “Field Warehousing,” and _ it 
brought the warehouse to the inventory. 

Inventory in a public warehouse, and 
the warehouseman’s receipts on the same, 
has been from time immemorial, the 
bankers’ idea of extra-high-grade collat- 
eral. But the idea of creating collateral 
of similar excellence, by Field Warehous- 
ing inventory wherever it might be stor- 
ed, was rather a startling innovation for 
the conservative banker. 


However, the need was so great for 
establishing a basis of credit in situa- 
tions where loans on open account were 
not justified, that bankers not too deeply 
steeped in tradition began first to experi- 
ment with Field Warehousing, and 
found that it established a highly satis- 
factory basis for manufacturer and bank 
to get together on a loan. 


Let us look in on a scene that was typi- 
cal in the early days when this new form 
of financing was “taking hold.” A manu- 
facturer is in conference with his banker. 
He is seeking a loan. He admits that he 
has very little of an available nature to 
offer as collateral, since his assets are 
tied up in plant, equipment, merchandise 
in process of manufacture and finished 
products. 


Then rather apologetically, he adds: 
“T’ve got a lot of money tied up in in- 
ventory,” (referring to the raw mate- 
rials from which his goods were manu- 
factured). “If only that inventory were 
in a public warehouse,’ mused the bank- 
er, “Then I would be able to accept ware- 
house receipts as collateral for a loan.” 

But at that point, something has en- 
tered his mind. The repeated use of the 
word “warehouse” has brought to his 
mind the two words “Field Warehous- 
ing.” “I think we can use that inven- 
tory of yours as the basis of your loan. 
We'll call in a company who specializes 
in Field Warehousing. They will take 
over custody of part of your inventory, 
right in your plant. You won’t have to 
move it, and the inconvenience will be 
practically nil. But the basis will be 
created for issuing warehouse receipts, 
and this collateral will enable us to ar- 
range a loan.” 

Multiply this and similar experiences, 
and you have a picture of what took 
place many times in those earlier days 
of Field Warehousing, that has resulted 
in its becoming known to bankers every- 
where, and widely utilized by them. The 
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sequel is that Field Warehousing has 
been thoroughly tested and proved and 
is now regarded by the banking frater- 
nity as a “standard” method of financing. 

Since America has: become seriously 
engaged in “all out’? production, Field 
Warehousing has expanded rapidly to 
meet the greatly increased demands for 
capital. The general public has little 
conception of the vast amount of detail 
that enters into the financing of military 
materials on the grand scale of our pres- 
ent war effort. 


Public speakers and newspaper writers 
dwell upon the quantities of things being 
turned out by the nation’s plants and 
producers, financial writers emphasize 
the vast sums of money appropriated 
for the war effort, but it seems that few 
people stop to realize that the Govern- 
ment does not pay for things, as a rule, 
until they are completed. 

In other words, there is a big gap be- 
tween the appropriations by Congress of 
vast sums of money, and the eventual 
emergence from production lines of 
planes, tanks, guns, trucks, jeeps and 
all the other things that represent Army 
and Navy “material.” The job of ac- 
tually arranging the needed finances is 
being assumed largely by the banks, and 
they are doing a wonderful job. It’s an 
assignment so huge, that every conceiv- 
able credit instrument is being utilized. 


While the giants of industry can go to 
some Governmental Agency and get 
credits to build new plants, or to assume 
the responsibility for the materials that 
will be used in government sponsored 
plants, the smaller businesses devoted to 
the execution of sub-contracts, or simply 
producing materials that enter into the 
essential equipment of others, usually 
require the help of private capital, in 
other words, the local banker. 

The banker is willing and anxious to 
help, but he must be given every possible 
protection and assistance. It implies no 
lack of patriotism on his part when he 
asks for security or collateral when a 
loan is made. Assignments of contracts 
or sub-contracts, assignments of Ac- 
counts Receivable, Performance Bonds, 
and many other arrangements are being 
made, but frequently none of them are 
able to fill the gap. 


One of the primary problems that is 
constantly arising, in the pursuance of 
war production, is the matter of inven- 
tory. Manufacturers wonder where to 
get raw materials, how to get them de- 
livered, and most of all how they are 
going to pay for them when they are 
delivered, and still keep working capital 


from being tied’ up to an extent where 
plant operations are jeopardized. Banks 
who are doing an effective job in financ- 
ing war production, know that Field 
Warehousing is the answer to a great 
many of these problems. 


Here is an example of how Field Ware- 
housing helps to meet a typical emer- 
gency that arises under intense war pro- 
duction effort. Fundamentally this is a 
sellers’ market. Even in normal boom 
times, suppliers are a law unto them- 
selves when demand greatly exceeds sup- 
ply. But when you inject priorities, 
transportation bottle necks and other 
problems of the hour, you have the nor- 
mal woes of a sellers’ market magnified 
many times. 

Under these conditions, suppliers are 
paying far more attention to their own 
problems of getting materials out than 
they are to buying schedules laid down 
by purchasers. They feel perfectly at 
liberty to anticipate shipping instruc- 
tions if their own production calls for it. 


A manufacturer of airplane seats, for 
instance, will order six cars of aluminum 
per month, to be delivered two at a time, 
on the 10th, 20th and 30th. But fre- 
quently, four to six cars will roll up to 
his door on the 5th of the month. It 
would be disastrous to the manufacturer, 
if he could take only two of the cars 
which he was anticipating for arrival on 
the 10th. Inasmuch as they come Sight 
Draft, Bill of Lading attached, prompt 
action must be taken to get the money 
to pay for them and get the cars un- 
loaded. This is very essential to (1) 
free the cars for other shipments, (2) 
to assure a full supply of materials and 
(3) save high and useless demurrage 
charges. 


In an emergency like this, Field Ware- 
housing readily supplies the answer to 
the producer’s problem, whether it’s 
aluminum, hard wood, copper, plastic or 
any one of a hundred other materials. 
The Manufacturer’s Bank pays the Sight 
Draft, the shipment is unloaded on the 
premises of the manufacturer. The in- 
ventory is then put under the custody of 
a Field Warehousing Company, and 
warehouse receipts are lodged with the 
bank, securing it completely for the 
money it has loaned. Field Warehousing 
thus helps to keep a war production 
plant in operation, by assuring sufficient 
materials. It helps speed up the unload- 
ing of cars, expedites their movement, 
and avoids tying up man power through 
double handling of merchandise. 

In Metropolitan areas, particularly 
cities to which materials for war produc- 
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tion are being shipped in unprecedented 
volume, available storage warehouses are 
in many cases jammed to the rafters, 
with a large unfilled demand for storage 
still existing. Field Warehousing is 
helping to break bottle necks of this kind, 
too. All types of finished products are 
being Field Warehoused as they stand 
in the plant that produced them. The 
money made available through this 
means enables the manufacturer to go 
on producing more. 


In other cases, the storage facilities 
of the manufacturer is not great enough 
to take care of the heavy shipments of 
the producer, who perhaps has exceeded 
his production schedule. In this case, 
which is a temporary condition born of 
abnormal war production and transpor- 
tation problems, temporary storage may 
be found in an idle plant or building and 
another use of Field Warehousing made 
for their custody and conversion to col- 
lateral. 


In other words, Field Warehousing af- 
fords the means of securing funds with- 
out tying up working capital because of 
unexpected inflow of inventory in ad- 
vance of schedule, or the necessity for 
carrying greater inventory than usual, 
because of production and transporta- 
tion uncertainties. 


These are just a few ways in which 
Field Warehousing is helping the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of the Nation 
to keep their activities at a high pitch, 
and to rise above the handicaps of pro- 


‘DELICIOUS 


| CANNED FOODS 


duction, and manufacturing schedules 
under a war economy. 


In the canning field, the requisition 
of the government of a large portion of 
the pack has introduced new problems. 
It is not usually possible for the Gov- 
ernment to give definite schedules of 
shipping dates and destinations in ad- 
vance of production, as has been the case 
to a considerable extent, in previous 
years, from wholesale grocers or other 
buyers. 

Field Warehousing, an old standby in 
the canning and packing industry is able 
to help the canner in this new emergency. 
He can Field Warehouse a portion of 
his pack, as canned, and raise the needed 
money to continue operations until such 
time as the Government is ready to sup- 
ply shipping instructions. 


Field Warehousing is flexible enough 
to meet almost any requirement. A very 
workable system has been perfected in 
the elevator and milling industry where 
the inventory is daily changed by in- 
coming and out-going shipments. 

One of the advantages of the Field 
Warehousing loan is the fact that it 
makes business possible with firms which 
may not have a credit statement which 
fully justified the desired loan on open 
credit. The war has created many emer- 
gencies of this kind. The need for money 
is apparent, the usage if it is perfectly 
legitimate, and the credit may be safely 
extended, on warehouse receipts supplied 
as the collateral. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


VISITING NORTHWEST TRADE 


Art. Bennett, of Parrott & Company, 
San Francisco, California, is on a visit 
to the Pacific Northwest, where he is call- 
ing on old acquaintances in the food dis- 
tributing field, and making new friends. 


WITH RATIONING BOARD 


A. Zietich, treasurer of the San Fran- 
cisco Retail Grocers Association, has 
been appointed a director to the War 
Price Rationing Board of the Office of 
Price Administration for District No. 2. 

William H.E.L. Cox, formerly with the 
Oregon Rationing Board, has been trans- 
‘fered to Los Angeles to join the ration- 
ing staff there under the direction of 
Paul Barksdale D’Orr. 


JOSEPH S. HUTTON 


Joseph S. Hutton, manager of the San 
Francisco, California branch of the H.J. 
Heinz Corporation, passed away sudden- 
ly of a heart attack, September 10, in 
suburban Oakland. He was fifty-three 
years of age and is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Gertrude L. Hutton, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Roger W. Schultz. 


TOMATO PASTE IN GLASS 
The Riverbank Canning Co., with a 
plant at Riverbank, Calif., in the San 
Joaquin Valley, has arranged to make 
use of glass containers this season for 
part of its pack of tomato paste. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 


way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE. OR BLACK) 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE - -  - MARYLAND 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SELLING OF SHORT SUPPLIES 


Warns of lost opportunities to ‘‘keep your name alive’’ in times of scarcity— 


Mention in grocers circulars, available for the asking, a valuable means. Limi- 
tation of consumer sales to stretch the supply—By BETTER PROFTTS 


ing relief we expected on canned foods has been 

slowly unfolding and it easily may be by the time 
this is being read we will be nicely out of the woods. 
Here’s hoping! The delay in arriving at some work- 
able plan for moving canned foods this fall without 
undue penalty on wholesaler and retail dealer has no 
doubt been unavoidable, but it might not have done as 
much harm as it did if we had all adopted a different 
attitude toward the interim during which we were 
uncertain as to our next steps in distribution. 

As we have intimated before, it seems as if we are 
all talking a lot and while conversation flows freely 
not a great deal of constructive work is accomplished. 
For instance, look at a typical newspaper ad on the 
Friday before Labor Day. Look it over carefully for 
signs of constructive suggestions on the part of can- 
ners supplying the goods advertised. The distributor, 
by the way, does not have his own private label, we 
will have to suppose he would as soon advertise John 
Black’s Tomatoes or Bill Doe’s Peaches by name as not, 
still, what do we find? A soap powder with a Cannon 
Face cloth at a price frozen below present replacement 
costs is supposed to attract customers, while a well 
known toilet soap follows as the second lead in the ad. 
Mind you, not whoosit’s soap powder and a good brand 
of toilet soap, but Silver Dust and Cannon Face Towel 
and Palmolive Toilet Soap are the headliners in the ad. 
We next note “Ohio Quality Tomatoes” at an attractive 
price and “Georgia White Halves of Peaches” are in- 
cluded in the various items run to attract a crowd of 
holiday shoppers. 

As far as I know, Silver Dust is not nationally adver- 
tised, I wonder why the distributor did not simply 
advertise, “Quality Soap Powder and Face Cloth Free.” 
I wonder why the Brand of Toilet Soap was mentioned 
as Palmolive and not simply, “Toilet soap, keeps your 
complexion.”” You know why without stopping to 
think. Silver Dust and Cannon Face Cloth and Palm- 
olive Soap have been sold to the public for several 
years but have been aggressively sold and consistently, 
too. Not for a minute has a buyer been allowed to 
forget the values, virtues and salability of these prod- 
ucts. The fact the customer, the housewife has also 
not been neglected is beside the point of this discus- 
sion. Can you imagine a canner selling the output of 
some comparatively small factory and glad to dispose 
of it promptly and profitably, saying to the buyer when 
the deal was made, “‘You are making a splendid buy, 
after the goods are in and you are satisfied they are 


‘| ne fifteenth of September is nearly here, the ceil- 


all I claim them to be, when you are ready to advertise. 
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them, give a fellow a break and advertise them as ‘Good 
Hope Brand, Packed in Ohio’.” Or can you picture a 
Resident Sales Agent several hundred miles from the 
plant in Georgia saying, “When these peaches are 
advertised, run their brand name in large type, let 
folks know what brand to look for when they want the 
best in canned Georgia Peaches.” The Resident Sales 
Agent may be pardoned for not going into such a sales 
talk because he will at once say he has had no instruc- 
tions of this sort, but even if given, I just wonder how 
the chap would have felt when asked to dictate as he 
would put it, to a fellow whom he has to see every 
day and whose business means everything to him. I 
wonder ! 

Yes, we have been wasting time waiting for some- 
thing to happen that might better have been spent in 
persuading our buyers to give us a break, a break we 
deserve and which we will never have a better time 
for getting than now in 1942 when buyers need our 
goods. Super market buyers are notorious for omit- 
ting brand names whenever possible unless it serves 
their purpose well to include them, because they buy 
when and where they can to the best advantage and 
naturally do not wish to have consumers become wed- 
ded to a factory brand. Supers and chains having 
private labels loose no opportunity for featuring them. 
It must pay or they would not parade their labels be- 
fore the public as they do. It’s only sound common 
sense that prompts the suggestion to you, each of you 
who read this article, that today, in the fall of 1942 
you have a chance to have your labels featured that 
you may never see again. The chances are they would 
already be featured much more than they are at present 
if you had very strongly suggested they should be given 
this treatment by buyers in a position to promote a 
particular label. 


There is another important particular in which can- 
ners this fall, confronted by the unusual, have failed 
to do what they might have done toward helping the 
movement of goods in an orderly fashion from the 
canner to the table. Very few if any have indicated in 
even the slightest degree to buyers that such and such 
course ought to be adopted. For instance, pineapple 
packers know and have notified their trade that the 
deliveries of pineapples are going to be drastically cur- 
tailed this year. In this connection, however, I have 
not heard any suggestions from canners that all price 
advertising of canned pineapple be omitted until sup- 
plies are much more abundant than at present. There 
are many good reasons why this should be done and 
few if any why it should not even be attempted. 
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If a dealer’s price ceiling on pineapple is now, the 
goods are scarce, sales are unprofitable at best, price 
is not a determining factor any more in the sale of 
canned pineapple. Supply is the thing. If a retail food 
dealer has canned pineapple, that is all he needs to sell 
all he has and more than he can get for some time to 
come. On the other hand, if the price ceiling is higher 
than the average, the retailer puts himself in an unfav- 
orable light if he advertises a price, he too, might much 
better notify his trade if he wishes to do so, when he 
has canned pineapple to sell and acquaint his customers 
with his asking price when they inquire as to stock or 
the prices at which it is being held. 


The super market ad from which I have quoted is 
fairly typical of all such advertisements. The position 
of the canner is plain, no distributor is going to feature 
your brands unless you ask him to, time and time again. 
You may not be able to make it worth his while as he 
might suggest but you are at least letting him have 
goods and in these times this is making it very much 
worth a buyer’s support and co-operation. 

One more suggestion and I’ll close. I hope every one 
reading this column has enough coffee on hand to last 
a while if he or she are coffee lovers for today I have 
heard a half dozen customers in retail grocery stores 
ask for a pound of coffee and in every case the owner 


or clerk serving them have asked, “Anything else?’: 


if the customer was not a regular. When the reply 
came as it generally did, “I only want a pound of cof- 
fee” the employee or manager explained he was short 
of coffee for his regular trade and could not sell to 
others. 


Many readers of this column are packing and sell- 
ing items soon to be as short as coffee is at present. 
How many of you have made any suggestions to your 
dealers, wholesale or retail, as to how they can best 
dispose of what stock you can supply? Probably not 
a one because you feel once your goods are sold you 
loose all control over them. This used to be true, prob- 
ably is true now, but thirty days ago if a retail food 
merchant had refused to sell a customer anything he 
had in stock he would have been thought crazy and he 
probably would have been, but now the days of the 
free seller in the retail food business are over for. some 
time. 

As your goods move to wholesaler and retailer, if 
vou know they will be short in supply until another 
»vack comes along, indicate this by means of a short 
‘ircular in each shipping case. Outline the situation 
‘nd suggest consumer sales be limited in order that 
he available supply be stretched as far as possible. 
ret this idea over to your Resident Sales Agents and 
iave them spread the word. Out of sight is out of 
aind. By means of intelligent planning, help your dis- 

vibutors to keep skeleton stocks at least of your goods 
‘'s long as possible unless you are in a position to be a 
ree seller, and who is in the canned foods line today? 
vever mind about what may happen, be doing all you 
an every day to continue an orderly movement of 
oods from the canner to the wholesaler to the retailer 
») the consumer. After all, you have an interest in 
1em until they are consumed. 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 


such as pieces 


pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 


or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 


the canned article. 
Ask for explanation 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
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Speaking recently before the American Marketing 
Association, Arthur Hirose, Director of Market Re- 
search and Promotion for the McCall Corporation, cen- 
tered his remarks upon answering the questions, “Can 
advertising be made a stabilizing instrument for mar- 
keting procedure during the war? And if so, how?” 


MAY HELP PREVENT INFLATION 


Said Mr. Hirose, “We’re in a war where everything 
and everyone must justify itself or himself... . Adver- 
tising must properly stand on its own feet, if it’s to be 
continued for the duration.” The function of advertis- 
ing in such wartime activities as fund raising, ration- 
ing, price control, conservation and salvage is recog- 
nized, but, Mr. Hirose says: 

“Marketing procedures are bound to change in war- 
time. Least common of all will be the situation where 
a manufacturer has plenty of goods to sell, just as he 
did in peacetime. In such fortunate cases, advertising, 
which has worked in the past, can still serve an eco- 
nomic purpose in moving those plentiful goods. Remem- 
ber, too, that promoting the sale of plentiful goods— 
and even luxury goods which do not use scarce mate- 
rials—helps to narrow that inflationary gap we’re all 
so afraid of.” 


SIX WAYS SUGGESTED 


In discussing the changed marketing procedures dur- 
ing wartime, Mr. Hirose sums up six outstanding situa- 
tions in which advertising may become a stabilizing 
force. 

1. Scarcity of Goods—When goods are scarce, adver- 
tising can remind consumers of the needs of groups 
most important in the war effort. The railroads are 
doing constructive advertising of this sort in pointing 
out the transportation requirements of the armed forces. 

When goods are scarce, advertising becomes a stabil- 
izing force when it urges avoidance of waste, encour- 
ages careful buying, and educates consumers to buy 
goods which best fit their special needs. 

When scarcity necessitates rationing, or when no 
new goods are available at all, the public must be told 
how to use scarce products—how to get the most out 
of them—how to take care of them—how to conserve 
them. Many businesses have already taken on the 
advertising responsibility of doing this vital job. 

2. Altered Products—Goods may be plentiful and 
still present a problem to the consumer because of prod- 
uct or packaging changes. Advertising can show how 
to prepare and use altered products. 

3. Substitute Products — Because of the need for 
materials and parts in the victory effort, certain prod- 
ucts have been completely replaced. Advertising be- 


ADVERTISING AS A MARKET 
STABILIZER DURING WARTIME 


comes a stabilizing influence when it tells consumers 
about these substitute products, encourages their pur- 
chase, and tells how they should be used. 

4. Changes in Distribution — Many businesses will 
find it necessary, under wartime conditions, to change 
the methods and channels by which they distribute 
goods to consumers. A case in point is the every-other- 
day delivery of milk which has been adopted in many 
places. Any business which makes such changes should 
use advertising as a means of information—hence, as 
a stabilizing instrument. , 

5. Changes in Policy—As the war progresses, busi- 
ness will find that it must make changes in policy. A 
beverage bottler will require deposits on his containers; 
a manufacturer will cease to give advertising allow- 
ances; a store will abandon its returned-goods privi- 
lege; a manufacturer will discontinue his line of premi- 
ums. Wise businessmen will use advertising to acquaint 
their customers not only with this change in policy, but 
—more important—with the reasons for the change. 

6. Post-War Plans — Advertising can be a definite 
market-stabilizing instrument by preparing markets 
for post-war buying and consumption. The peace will 
be won only if American industry can be converted 
back to peace-time pursuits with as little hardship and 
delay as possible. 


This should mean that, as soon as the war ends, 
people will start spending money for new products; but 
consumers cannot be expected, overnight, to begin buy- 
ing products about which they have never heard. 
Manufacturers, too, who have been forced to withdraw 
certain products will be able, after the war is over, to 
restore those items to the market. 


Through advertising, manufacturers can tell con- 
sumers what they may expect when victory has been 
won. Business can, through advertising, persuade 
people to invest their savings in War Bonds and 
Stamps, to be earmarked to buy a new refrigerator or 
a new car after the war. Not only will this do much 
to prevent inflation, but it will provide the funds to 
prevent a post-war slump in purchasing. 


ADVERTISING, THE VOICE OF BUSINESS 

“Because advertising, for centuries, has been suc- 
cessful in selling merchandise, there’s a tendency to 
think this is advertising’s sole function,’ Mr. Hirose 
said. “Instead, let’s realize that advertising is the 
voice of business and commerce. As someone has 
pointed out, it is the only means by which business 
can tell its story coherently and adequately. As such, 
advertising, in wartime as well as in peacetime, is an 
essential part of the whole marketing process.” 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Unchanged — Some Happenings of 
Importance—Save Old Cans—Weather Gen- 
erally More Favorable For All Remaining 
Crops. 


TO REVIEW—As saving paper and 
space, a review of the canned foods 
market for the past week shows no 
changes, and can be summed up by 
saying: the buyers are willing and 
waiting, and eager, for any offer- 
ings of the canners. Again the 
price question is out. You have all 
this in the market reports which 
follow, so let’s get on to— 


HAPPENINGS OF IMPORTANCE — 
The lack of ceilings on grower 
prices for stringless beans, of the 
Fall growth, permits the green 
goods marketers to run prices so 
high that canners’ costs are over- 
the-top. And the market needs 
canned stringless beans, and badly. 

The rationing of farm machin- 
ery, recently announced, may have 
a very direct effect upon canning 
and food production, unless special 
care is given in this direction, and 
we believe it will be. 

The Army is beginning to buy 
quick frozen peas, lima _ beans, 
green beans and spinach, follow- 
ing the heavy buying of frozen 
meats. They will not be used for 
overseas use, of course, but that 
means some huge orders for re- 
frigeration machinery at the camps 
and cantonments. And it ought to 
mean some relief on canned foods, 
affording more for the consumer 
markets. It will be welcomed by 
the many canners now in that 
game. 

A September 16th announcement 
predicts ceiling prices on dried 
prunes and raisins, on the basis of 
zrower prices, will be promulgated 
within two weeks. 

Imported canned beef was order- 
ed held for 90 days as of June 22nd, 
and if not taken by the Govern- 
ment then, might be sold. Another 
30 days have been given this prod- 
ict before holders will be permitted 
50 sell. 
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Official recognition that canned 
foods are the most satisfactory 
and the best profit producers the 
distributors and retailers have 
finally been acknowledged in the 
groans of these gentry that the vol- 
ume of canned foods will be reduced 
25 per cent. We think they are 
needlessly worrying, for except for 
some slicing of the profits, under 
ceiling regulations (and there was 
often plenty of room for such profit 
reductions, as all know) there will 
be but little reduction in the 
amount of canned foods for popu- 
lar distribution, in comparison with 
former or normal years. In the 
first place the packs as a rule have 
been enlarged more than enough to 
cover the usual carry-overs which 
formerly obtained; secondly the 
use of other forms of foods, quick- 
frozen, dehydrated, glass-packed 
and a considerable. amount of 
“home-canned”’ will help relieve the 
tension on the canned. But bear in 
mind, there is an ominous amount 
of talk about the use of war gas, 
and it will be surprising if this 
damnable war method is not em- 
ployed. When it is, and if soon, 
the demand for everything in cans 
will be tremendous, for canned 
foods of every kind are the only 
answer. If that day comes our con- 
suming public will have to go with- 
out canned foods. 


SAVE THE CANS—Says the Presi- 
dent, A. E. Coddington, of the In- 
diana Canners Association: 


I know you are busy. That is when 
people really do things. It is when we 
are idle that nothing gets done. 

The general public is saving tin cans 
in homes. The more tin cans that are 
saved, the more we get. 

I say the canners ought to cooperate 
by saving all of their cut cans and their 
mashed and dented cans, of which every 
canner has a good many every day. 

Let’s make it impossible for any critic 
to say that there is a pile of damaged 
cans behind every canning factory and 
the canners themselves made no effort 
to cooperate. 

Please save your cut cans from sam- 
ples, your dents and mashed cans, flatten 
them out, stick them in an old barrel or 
box over in one corner of the plant and 
when the season is over let Al Dreyer 


know how many pounds you have and 
we will arrange to get shipping instruc- 
tions. 

I think it is only fair and right that 
the canners cooperate in saving such 
cans when the general public is doing 
the same thing, all for the help of the 
canning industry. May I count on your 
cooperation? 


This won’t add to your labor 
troubles. Appoint a boy to gather 
these cans; cut out tops and bot- 
toms, wash, and press flat, and be 
ready to hand over. Why, they are 
doing this for you! You can’t re- 
fuse to co-operate. And that goes 
for the brokers and the distribu- 
tors and all others having such 
cans. 


CROPS—This is the really impor- 
tant consideration now. A lot of 
people, and some sections, consider 
September as a Fall month. Here 
it is usually one of the most glor- 
ious of our always glorious climate, 
and the past two weeks have fur- 
nished a bang-up sample of the 
best. It has been clear, hot and 
dry in the daylight hours, cooler 
at night, just the kind of weather 
to produce maximum tomato yields. 
And not only here but apparently 
in the country as a whole. So true 
is this that wails about labor short- 
ages are coming from all heavy to- 
mato regions, and some extreme 
measures are being taken by State 
and Nation to save this all impor- 
tant crop, not overlooking green 
beans, and what limas are left. 
Corn is about finished, and fruits 
are winding up. 

The USDA has just issued a re- 
port on crops, as of September Ist, 
and has had the luck this time not 
to have the weather go bad. Thus 
the following reports may be taken 
as minimum, since only improve- 
ment has occurred since the Ist. 

Here is what they say, in brief: 


GREEN LIMA BEANS—September 1 
reports from canners and freezers of 
green lima beans indicate a 1942 produc- 
tion of 46,820 tons according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This pros- 
pective production exceeds the 1941 esti- 
mated production of 38,100 tons by 23 
per cent. It is considerably more than 
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twice the 10-year (1931-40) average pro- 
duction of 19,510 tons. 

The yield indicated on September 1, 
1942, of 1,236 pounds per acre compares 
with 1,216 pounds obtained in 1941 and 
an average of 1,147 pounds for the pre- 
ceding 10-year (1931-40) period. The 
yields in prospect on September 1 were 
better than average in all of the impor- 
tant States except Michigan and Vir- 
ginia. 

SNAP BEANS—On the basis of re- 
ports received by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture from canners and freezers 
of snap beans containing information on 
the condition of the crop on September 1 
and probable yield per acre, a production 
of 186,200 tons is in prospect for 1942. 
This exceeds the 1941 production of 132,- 
020 tons by 41 per cent and is more than 
twice the average of 84,200 tons obtained 
during the preceding 10-year (1931-40) 
period. 

The yield indicated on September 1 for 
1942 is 1.79 tons per acre. This com- 
pares with 1.64 tons harvested in 1941 
and an average of 1.59 tons for the pre- 
ceding 10-year (1931-40) period. Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Washington were the 
only important producing States that 
failed to show some improvement in yield 
prospects during the last two weeks in 
August. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—A 1942 
production of 164,800 tons of cabbage 
for sauerkraut is in prospect according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This prospective tonnage is 22 per cent 
less than the 211,000 tons estimated for 
1941 but exceeds the average production 
for the preceding 10-year (1931-40) per- 
iod of 152,500 tons by 8 per cent. The 
tonnage indicated refers to the quantity 
expected from acreage under contract 
plus an estimated allowance for open 
market purchases. 

The yield in prospect on September 1 
of 9.49 tons compares with 8.99 tons for 
1941 and an average for the preceding 
10-year (1931-40) period of 17.78 tons 
per acre. All important States except 
Michigan showed better - than - average 
yields in prospect for this season. 


SWEET CORN—The favorable grow- 
ing conditions of mid-August continued 
for sweet corn through the last half of 
the month and on the basis of September 
1 reports, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture expects a total production for 
processing of 1,329,900 tons. This indi- 
cated 1942 production is 18 per cent 
above the 1941 production of 1,125,000 
tons. The total tonnage of sweet corn 
in prospect on September 1 for this sea- 
son for canning and freezing is almost 
twice as large as the average annual pro- 
duction of 678,300 tons obtained during 
the 10-year (1931-40) period. 


PIMIENTOS—The 1942 production of 
pimientos indicated on September 1 for 
processing in California and Georgia is 
19,770 tons according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This exceeds 
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the 1941 estimated production of 11,140 
tons by 77 per cent and the 10-year 
(1931-40) average production of 17,560 
tons by 13 per cent. 


TOMATOES — During the last two 
weeks of August, the 1942 production 
prospects for processing tomatoes de- 
clined about 4 per cent, mostly on ac- 
count of rainy and cool weather. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on the 
basis of reports received from tomato 
processors on the condition of the crop 
on September 1 and probable yield per 
acre, expects a total production of 3,163,- 
600 tons for canning and the manufac- 
ture of tomato products in 1942. This 
prospective production exceeds the 1941 
estimated production of 2,802,500 tons by 
13 per cent and is almost twice the aver- 
age annual production of 1,631,800 tons 
obtained during the 10-year (1931-40) 
period. 

On September 1 a yield of 5.17 tons 
per acre was indicated for 1942. This 
compares with 6.08 tons obtained in 1941 
and an average for the 10-year (1931- 
40) period of 4.38 tons per acre. New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Utah were the 
only important States showing yield pros- 
pects that were as good or better than 
were indicated two weeks earlier in the 
season. 


(NOTE — Yet cannery tomatoes are 
quoted in the wholesale market at $1.00 
per bushel, equal to 50c per % basket, 
or $30.00 per ton.) 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Just Waiting For Offers—Heavy Cut 
In Retail Canned Foods Distribution Expect- 
ed—‘‘The Most Profitable and Satisfactory 
Phases of Their Operations’ —Tomatoes in 
Spotlight — Fresh Shippers Hamper Bean 
Canners—Corn In Good Demand—Interest 
Showing In Dehydrated Foods. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 18, 1942. 


THE SITUATION — While the de- 
mand is there, restricted offerings 
have made for a continued quiet 
canned foods market here during 
the week. Jobbers are bowing to 
the inevitable, and rather than oc- 
cupying themselves fruitlessly in 
bidding against a market that 
doesn’t exist, are sitting back and 
waiting for developments — mean- 
while, concentrating their attention 
on other divisions of their business 
and on the addition of new lines to 
round out badly depleted inventor- 
ies. It is expected that canners of 
many products will be in position 
to offer some goods after Govern- 


ment needs have been met, but 
until all the packs are in the cans, 
naturally they see nothing to be 
gained by any effort toward “busi- 
ness as usual” at this time. Indefi- 
nite extension of the salmon freeze 
has further complicated the canned 
fish supply situation. 


THE OUTLOOK — Jobbers and 
chains are definitely confronted 
with a sharp contraction in canned 
foods volume —one of the most 
profitable and satisfactory phases 
of their operations. In some quar- 
ters, it is estimated that loss of 
canned foods sales due to stock 
shortages may cut overall volume 
by as much as 25 per cent during 
the coming year. Jobbers are much 
disquieted by reports from many 
of the principal canning centers in- 
dicating shortages of field and can- 
nery workers, and crop losses in 
the fields due to shortage of har- 
vesters and unfavorable weather. 
These developments, it is feared, 
will cut many pack totals sharply 
below planned production levels, 
and will stiil further contract the 
supplies which will be available for 
civilian consumption during the 
coming year. 


TOMATOES — The lowly tomato 
has come into its own this season 
with a vengeance, and there are 
ready takers for all current offer- 
ings. Standard 2s for shipment 
from southern packers are held at 
95 to 9714 cents per dozen, at can- 
neries, with 2143s listed at $1.25 and 
up and 10s anywhere from $4.70 
upwards. Extra standards are be- 
ing offered only subject to being 
available after Government con- 
tracts are met, with canners hold- 
ing 2s at $1.00 minimum, 2143s at 
$1.35, and 10s at $5.00. These 
prices are the current “market” 
levels; some canners, with permis- 
sible ceilings in excess of these 
levels are holding for later sale at 
their ceilings. Reports from up- 
state canneries do not indicate any 
material surplus of tomatoes, and 
canners are holding at full ceiling 
levels. 


BEANS — Southern packers are 
now running on late pack stringless 
beans, but with fresh shippers bid- 
ding high prices, costs for the can- 
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ned product are extremely high. 
Canners are not willing to consider 
business on standard round pod cut 
beans below $1.05 for 2s and $5.25 
for 10s, with flat beans at $1.00 
and $5.00 minimums, respectively. 
Wax beans are offered in but a lim- 
ited way, with $1.20 bottom on 
standard 2s and $5.50 the lowest 
price heard on 10s, at canneries. 
Canners generally have withdrawn 
both offerings and prices on new 
pack lima beans. 


CORN—Southern corn is meeting 
with a continued good demand, 
with prices holding steady at the 
previous week’s levels where offer- 
ings are being made. Attention is 
turning to New York State pack, 
where small offerings have come 
through this week on the basis of 
$1.20 for fancy golden cream style 
and $1.15 for extra standards, 
f. o. b. canneries. 


PEAS — Demand is still outrun- 
ning supply, and it is extremely 
difficult to place orders for wanted 
grades. Some standard Alaskas 
are being offered at midwestern 
canneries at $1.10, with the market 
ranging up to $1.15. On fancy 
sieves, however, the market is 
nominal, depending upon the ceil- 
ings of individual canners and their 
ability to make further sales after 
completing deliveries and reserva- 
tions against earlier commitments. 


RIPE OLIVES — Action by the 
WPB this week in approving the 
use of cans for packing ripe olives 
was cheering to canners and dis- 
tributors alike. This season’s pack 
cannot exceed 25 per cent of the 
1940-41 pack, and will be confined 
to and 10s. 


CANNED CITRUS — Offerings of 
canned citrus products are neglig- 
ible, with canners’ holdings vir- 
tually exhausted. It is expected 
that the 1942-43 pack, on which 
WPB is expected to take action 


shortly with respect to can allot- 
ments, will go largely to the gov- 
ernment. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Distribu- 
tors have been confirming promptly 
on offerings of new pack made to 
them on allotment basis by their 
regular canners, and have been 
seeking auxiliary sources of sup- 
ply, without much success. It is 
not expected that anything near to 
a normal “market” will be witness- 
ed until all of the packs have been 
completed, and canners have an op- 
portunity to check available sup- 
plies with a view toward offering 
in the open market any surpluses 
which may remain unsold in their 
hands. Ceiling adjustments on 
canned apple products are expected 
to facilitate the handling of this 
season’s pack by canners and dis- 
tributors, who were faced with 
sharply higher prices this year. 
Earlier OPA action on other apple 
products was followed this week by 
a new formula for pricing packed 
apple butter, which will enable pro- 
cessors to get a more equitable re- 
turn on the season’s operations. 


PINEAPPLE—Stocks of Hawaiian 
pineapple are scant, and the trade 
here is handling Cuban and Mexi- 
can pineapple in larger volume than 
ever before. Prices rule firm for 
all grades and sizes. 


SALMON—While the salmon run 
picked up substantially late in the 
season, the total pack this year 
(Alaska, Puget Sound, and Colum- 
bia River) is not expected to top 
6,000,000 cases, which will be a 
million cases under that of last 
year. The government is sched- 
uled to take at least half of this 
quantity and its recent action in 
continuing tndefinitely the freeze 
on new pack indicates that possibly 
its requirement estimates are be- 
ing revised to take a still larger 
proportion of the new pack. 


SARDINES — Small lots of new 
pack Maine sardines are being re- 
leased pericdically by the Govern- 
ment, but these offerings never see 
“the light of day,” insofar as the 
general market is concerned. Can- 
ners have on their books memoran- 
dum orders which can readily 
absorb not only the quantities 
which the government is releasing, 
but the entire pack as well, if its 
sale in the commercial market were 
possible. 


DEHYDRATED—With canned foods 
definitely short, distributors are 
showing some interest in handling 
dehydrated foods on an experi- 
mental basis where goods can be 
obtained. Open market offerings 
of the dehydrated products, how- 
ever, are not large, the govern- 
ment taking a large part of cur- 
rent output. Jobbers quoted this 
week dehydrated potatoes at 59 
cents per. pound, in 5-gallon tins. 
Other vegetables, similarly packed, 
were quoted here at 72 cents per 
pound for shredded carrots, Juli- 
enne style; 92 cents per pound for 
shredded cabbage; 72 cents per 
pound for turnips; $1.04 per 
pound for onions; $1.19 per pound 
for leaf spinach, and 59 cents per 
pound for sliced beets. The dehy- 
drated products are packed 2-5 gal- 
lon cans to the case, and prices are 
f.o.b. plant. 


MEINRATH ELECTS 


With the recent death of C. M. Robin- 
son, President of Meinrath Brokerage 
Company, the Board of Directors have 
announced the election of the following 
officers: James F. Ash, Chicago, Presi- 
dent; Irving S. Meinrath, Kansas City, 
Executive Vice-President and Treasurer; 
Edward W. Jones, Kansas City, First 
Vice-President and Secretary; and Rus- 
sell P. Anderson, Chicago, Vice-Presi- 
dent. These officers comprise the new 
Board of Directors. J. F. Ash is ap- 
pointed Manager of the Chicago office, 
and S. W. Susmann, Manager of the 
New York office as Vice-President. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


New 6th Edition 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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FOR CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


Comoran y Westminster, Md. 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Not Much Offering, Not Much Buying—No 
Market On Peas Because No Sellers—Good 
Pack Of Corn and Of Fine Quality—Better 
Tomato Weather—10’s Tomatoes Hard to 
Locate—Tomato Products Moving—Ozarks 
Name Bean Prices——Beet Crop Disappointing 
—Only Small Allotments In Fruits—Mostly 
Sold Out—The Broker In High Regard. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago Sept. 18, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—The other 
week, that aggressive Chairman 
of WPA addressed a group and 
said— 

“We are not doing a very good 
job of winning the war yet.” In 
saying that, Mr. Nelson was not 
talking to you alone but to you 
and everyone else who has not sup- 
ported this war movement 100 per 
cent. If the shoe pinches, then 
immediately be—ALL OUT FOR 
VICTORY! 


GENERAL MARKET—Among the 
Jewish jobbing distributors, a holi- 
day spirit has been noted. Last 
week-end Rosh Hashanah, the Jew- 
ish New Year, was observed ending 
next week-end with Yom Kippur. 

Prices are firm all along the line 
and it is difficult to secure quota- 
tions on firm lots of merchandise. 
The wail of the buyer these days 
is—“‘There isn’t much that I can 
buy ;” and the wail of the resident 
sales agent is—“‘There isn’t much 
that I can offer.” 


PEAS—There is no market for 
the very good reason that there 
are no sellers. You can’t have a 
market without a buyer and a sell- 
er. As far as Peas are concerned, 
there are plenty of buyers. 


CORN—The pack continues in an 


encouraging way in all of the corn 
producing sections of the Central 
States. A good big pack is going 
to be recorded and the general 
report is—quality was never bet- 
ter. A prominent Factor remarked 
yesterday that he was going to 
have difficulty in securing his 
wants in Standard grades, of 
either white or yellow, because 
even those canners willing to sell 
corn in a limited way have only 
extra standard or better quality... 
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TOMATOES—At long last, more 
favorable weather conditions have 
prevailed and everyone fondly 
hopes that after a very poor start, 
the season will wind up in a good 
way. 

No. 2 tin standard tomatoes are 
sparingly quoted at 95 cents to 
$1.00. Canners quoting at 9714 
cents to $1.00, maintain they are 
in a position to support those 
prices and guarantee their legality. 
Some No. 2 tin extra standards are 
offered at from $1.06 to $1.14 
Indiana factory. 

No. 214 and No. 10 tin tomatoes 
are apparently not to be had, at 
least quotations are few and far 
between. The general impression 
is that Uncle Sam will take about 
all of the No. 10 tins this section 
of the U.S.A. will pack, regardless 
of whether it is 35 per cent or more 
of the individual canner’s produc- 
tion. 


TOMATOE PRODUCTS — No. 10 
Fancy 1.045 gravity Puree has 
sold at $4.60 factory. During the 
early part of the season, due to 
the continued rain, legal mold 
count puree was difficult to pack. 
It is said the total production of 
No. 10 puree, will be much less 
than was figured on. The trade 
have been purchasing about all of 
the Juice, Catsup and Sauce that 
canners have offered, even though 
their ceilings would not justify 
such purchases. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Missouri 
and Arkansas canners named dur- 
ing the past week, prices of—No. 
2 Standard Cut Green Beans 
@ $1.00 factory, No. 10 Standard 
Cut Green Beans @ $4.75 factory, 
for immediate shipment when 
packed. Liberal bookings were 
made at these levels. Crop pros- 
pects are favorable in the Ozarks 
and without an early killing frost, 
continued interest should be had. 


Favorable weather in Wisconsin 
and Michigan is promoting large 
packs of excellent quality, although 
the labor question (just as it is in 
all producing sections) has been 
a real problem to handle. 


BEETS-CARROTS—The beet crop is 
not turning out as good as was 
figured on and several Wisconsin 
canners say they will have mighty 


few to offer their regular trade 
after the Government has taken 
their portion. Michigan canners 
are running heavy on carrots, 
where a large crop is being har- 
vested. Few prices have been 
quoted to date. 


SPINACH—The market is like old 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard — 
quite bare. Preparations have been 
made in various sections of the 
country for a Fall and Winter 
pack. Canners refuse to book 
memorandum orders, for as one 
expressed it—“I don’t want to be 
caught with my ceiling down.” 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT — California 
had a favorable harvesting season 
for Cling Peaches, and that factor 
has helped to make for a good 
pack. Very few cling peaches are 
available, however, as heavy me- 
morandum commitments have to 
be taken care of after the Govern- 
ment has theirs. In apricots (just 
like Peas) there is no market and 
all because there are no apricots. 


Most canners of fruit cocktail 
and fruit salad, have named prices 
but have accepted only from 50 to 
60 per cent of their earlier or 
memorandum bookings. 


OREGON-WASHINTON — The 
guessing contest is still open on— 
Pears. What will the 1942 prices 
be? 

Berries of all kinds from Wash- 
ington and Oregon, are already 
sold out. Royal Anne Cherries and 
Black Cherries are not to be had 
at any price. Prune Plums are 
wanted but only memorandum 
orders have been booked to date. 
The Plum pack is starting and quo- 
tations are expected soon. 


CITRUS FRUITS—No. 2 Fancy 
Grapefruit is offered limitedly at 
$1.30 Florida. No. 2 Broken in the 
same at $1.20. Other items, like 
No. 404 in both fruit as well as 
juice, are about cleaned up. Mean- 
while, memorandum bookings 
against the coming season’s pack 
are being recorded, both on Texas 
as well as Florida packing. 


FISH—During the past week, the 
WPB re-froze for an _ indefinite 
period, Salmon. With the Salmon 
pack estimated at about a million 
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cases less than last year, there will, 
of course, be fewer lots for the 
civilian trade and the Government 
will be forced to step up their por- 
tion. Local distributors are await- 
ing word from their Gulf connec- 
tions on the new and proposed ceil- 
ing prices for Shrimp. 

The two new fish items have had 
some publicity of late. Smelts as 
packed from the waters of Lake 
Michigan for one, and Porpoise on 
which experiments have been made 
on the Pacific Coast. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT — 
(formerly the Food Broker) —(see 
previous issues)—Read the follow- 
ing from one of the largest and 
most dependable firms in Cali- 
fornia: 


“Throughout our business life, 


our policy has been to utilize the 
broker as our selling agent. Of 
those who represent us today, 
many have done so for more than 
a quarter of a century. Fashions 
and methods in selling have come 
and gone; but our record has been 
consistent, and our loyalty to our 
brokers has been repaid by their 
loyalty to us. We value highly 
their good-will.” (To be con- 
tinued.) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Shortage Effects—Dame Nature (Cool 
Weather) Helped All She Could—Peaches 
Finishing — Pears Short of Last Season — 
Prune Crop Lighter—Busy On Tomatoes— 
Tomato Picking Schools—Prices Refer To 
Glass-Packs—Pineapple Living Up To 
Traditions. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco Sept. 18, 1942. 


CROPS—The September resume 
ind forecast of California fruit and 
‘ut crops of the California Co- 
‘perative Crop Reporting Service 
takes many references to losses 
nat are being sustained through 
ibor shortage, and which may ex- 
lain in some instances why bump- 
" crops are not necessarily trans- 
ited into heavy packs. The report 
iggests that cool weather in the 
vincipal producing areas has 
ade for added size of fruit and 
4s given added time for harvest- 
ig, reducing crop losses below 
-hat seemed probable earlier. The 
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apple crop is proving much light- 
er than in recent years, and the 
production of dried apples, so far, 
is but about one half that normally 
expected. Apricot production is 
estimated at 213,000 tons, with 
some tonnage wasted. Figs are not 
turning out as well as seemed like- 
ly earlier in the season. Grapes 
are proving a large crop and great- 
er quantities are going into the 
production of raisins than ever 
before. Olives are not showing up 
as well as earlier in the season and 
are now estimated at 60 per cent 
of a full crop. 


PEACHES—Harvesting of cling- 
stone peaches was still in full 
swing on September 1, but has 
been dropping off rapidly since. 
The cool spell late in August ex- 
tended the season to the great 
advantage of growers and canners. 
The production estimate is placed 
at 427,000 tons. Production of 
freestones is estimated at 235,000 
tons, with a larger percentage of 
this dried than usual. The har- 
vesting of pears has passed its 
peak and production estimates 
have been upped to 190,000 tons. 
This compares with 206,000 tons 
in 1941. These figures are for 
Bartletts, with all other varieties 
estimated at 22,000 tons. Plum 
production is estimated at 79,000 
tons and shipments in the fresh 
form outside the State have been 
about as heavy as a year ago. The 
prune crop promises to be lighter 
than in recent years, with produc- 
tion estimated at 169,000 tons, as 
compared with 188,000 tons in 
1941. Most of the California crop 
is marketed in dried form. The 
yield of grapefruit and oranges 
will be lighter than a year ago, 
with that of lemons about the same 
as in 1941. 


TOMATOES—The packing of to- 
matoes is in full swing, especially 
in the Valley areas and in the 
southern part of the State. Re- 
ports of light yields are coming 
in from some of the early matur- 
ing districts, but the crop in the 
San Francisco Bay district seems 
in good shape. The labor problem 
is a serious one with this item and 
tomato picking schools, designed 
to help save labor and rubber, 
have been opened in several im- 


portant tomato districts, under the 
direction of the truck crops divi- 


sion of the University of Califor- 


nia College of Agriculture and the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
The schools are designed to give 
growers and pickers a thorough 
understanding of State canning 
inspection grades on tomatoes. 
This will save labor in picking, 
inspecting and canning, and will 
save on rubber tires, since loads 
will not be rejected and returned 
for sorting when tomatoes are 
properly picked. 


PACKS—Reports of a falling off 
in the size of the cling peach pack 
from early estimates are becoming 
more and more numerous. One 
canner advises that preparations 
were made for a pack of 250,000 
cases, but the output proved to be 
but little in excess of 200,000 cases. 
Most of the falling off seems to 
have been in the better grades, 
with .an increase in the pack of 
pie and water fruit. It is not 
believed that this condition is 
general. 


PRICES—The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has brought out 
prices on apricots and cherries, 
but quotations cover only a few 
items in each, with the glass pack- 
ing making up most of these. In 
No. 214 glass, apricots are quoted 
at $2.65 for halves and $2.16 for 
whole unpeeled, with halves in No. 
21% tins at $2.3714. In cherries, 
all quoted prices are for glass 
pack. This was a restricted item 
and the 1940 pack was a small one. 
The Government took most of the 
pack in tin, so the pack for the 
civilian trade was centered on 
glass. Glass pack Royal Annes are 
quoted at $3.2714 for No. 214s 
and $2.1714 for No. 303. Black 
cherries are quoted at $3.3714 for 
No. 214s and $2.1714 for No. 303. 


COCKTAILS—Some canners are 
still working on fruit cocktail, us- 
ing cold storage fruit, but others 
have finished with this item and are 
now turning their facilities over 
to tomatoes. The glass pack is be- 
ing greatly increased this year and 
is very attractive. 


PINEAPPLE—Advices from the 
Hawaiian Islands are to the ef- 
fect that the pack of pineapple 
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has been coming along in good 
shape and will prove larger than 
might be expected, considering the 
circumstances. In fact, it is be- 
coming apparent that canners 
there have been doing an extra- 
ordinarily effective job, one right 
in keeping with traditions of the 
pineapple packing industry. Some 
canners have had to make changes 
in allocations of certain items, in- 
cluding No. 214 broken slices, 
deliveries on which are being cut 
down, but in general recently 
adopted schedules are being main- 
tained. 


SALMON—The canned _ salmon 
pack in Alaska has now reached the 
4,600,000 case mark, but the season 
is rapidly nearing an end in all dis- 
tricts and the pack may be less 
than 5,000,000 cases. The civilian 
trade will have to be content with 
limited supplies of canned salmon 
and other fish for an indefinite 
period. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Catch and Pack Picking Up—More 
Oysters and Less Crabs. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., September 18, 1942. 


£SEAFOOD—There were 12,405 bar- 
rels shrimp produced this past 
week, of which amount 7,999 bar- 
rels were used for canning. This 
is 3,003 more barrels produced this 
week than the previous one and 
1,407 more barrels were used this 
past week for canning than the 
previous one. Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Texas showed an increase in 
production, but Biloxi, Miss., pro- 
duced approximately 300 barrels 
less shrimp this past week than 
the previous one. Thirty-seven 
plants canned shrimp this past 
week in this section and packed 
23,801 standard cases of shrimp in 
100 days that they were in opera- 
tion. The previous week there 
were 28 factories in operation for 
122 days and they packed 34,197 
standard cases of shrimp. In other 
words, the 28 factories operated 22 
more days the previous. week and 
produced 10,396 more standard 
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cases of shrimp than the 37 fac- 

tories did this past week. 
Louisiana produced 104 more 

barrels of oysters this past week 


than the previous one, but she pro- 
duced 75,190 pounds less hard 
crabs or a decrease of approximate- 
ly 18 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTORS ACTIVITY 


CHAINS STUDY OUTLOOK 
AT CONVENTION 


Numerous problems, chief of which are 
inventory replacement difficulty, antici- 
pated volume decline, and labor short- 
ages, will be taken up by the National 
Association of Food Chains at its annual 
meeting in Chicago September 24, 25, 
and 26. 

The chain meeting will also formulate 
industry operating plans under the war 
economy, and will hear spokesmen for 
key Governmental agencies discuss cur- 
rent trade regulation moves and possible 
further developments along the lines of 
store control. 

Featuring the chain meeting, from the 
purely trade standpoint, will be a manu- 
facturer-distributor conference session, 
at which both processors and the chain 
operators will shed their kid gloves and 
“go to the mat” on some of the current 
controversial issues confronting the food 
industry. Spokesmen for key food pro- 
cessing divisions will be on hand for this 
panel meeting. 

Reports from widely scattered sections 
of the country indicate that while chain 
dollar sales continue to run far ahead of 
last year’s totals, unmistakable signs of 
a pending contraction in volume are evi- 
dent. Difficulty in maintaining inventor- 
ies is already giving many of the chains 
cause for serious concern,not only in the 
case of canned foods, but with respect 
to many other types of grocery store 
products as well. 

Inasmuch as declining dollar volume is 
necessarily accompanied by an increase 
in operating costs, the chain operators 
will swap experiences in an effort to 
develop a formula which may minimize 
the impact of the war program upon 
their operations. 

It is expected that the chain operators 
will also discuss at length measures to 
increase the employment of women work- 
ers in their stores, with a standardized 
training program, perhaps the most im- 
portant element in connection with this 
phase of their operations. Shortage of 
trained help is already seriously im- 
pairing the operating efficiency of many 
chain retail units, it is understood. 


FOOD FAIR SALES UP 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., eastern super 
market chain, reports that sales for the 
4 weeks ended September 5 were $3,078,- 
945, up $496,885, or 19%, over the cor- 
responding weeks of 1941. Sales for the 
first 36 weeks of 1942 were $28,342,073, 
an increase of $5,608,029, or 25%. 

This company formerly operated as 
Union Premier Food Stores, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 


PRE - INDUCTION COURSE 
FOR FOOD WORKERS 


An opportunity to get a head start on 
their Army training is offered to food 
workers, who expect to be called for 
military service, by National Grocers 
Institute in cooperation with local-schools 
throughout the country. 

Men of draft age who are employed 
in grocery stores, restaurants, commis- 
saries, warehouses, food processing 
plants, bakeries, etc., may volunteer for 
pre-induction training and attend classes 
in local schools. The study program, ar- 
ranged for these food workers, closely 
parallels the class study required of men 
in Army Schools for Cooks and Bakers, 
the Commissary Service, and other divi- 
sions of the Services of Supply. 

In commenting upon the pre-induction 
training program, Edwin P. Géauque, 
Executive Director, National Grocers 
Institute, said, “The classes for food 
workers now being organized throughout 
the United States are of greatest value 
in the war effort. Men who master these 
pre-induction courses and are called into 
the Service will be able to concentrate 
on the purely military aspects of their 
training. They will not only save time 
for the Army but will be able to qualify 
for higher ratings. Those who are not 
called, or are rejected, will be better 
equipped to handle their civilian work 
in food distribution. Rationing and 
shortages place a heavy burden upon 
consumers. If our people at home are 
to have nutritious food, retailers must 
be able to assist their customers to re- 
ceive maximum nutritional value for 
their food dollars.” 

Food workers who have practical ex- 
perience are valuable in the Army for 
certain services. Heretofore they have 
had to study such subjects as nutrition, 
food preparation, sanitation, food chem- 
istry, etc., after induction. By volun- 
teering for part-time class work prior 
to induction, they can help the war effort 
by saving the Army considerable train- 
ing time and improve their own chances 
for advancement in the Service. 

Those who desire to volunteer for pre- 
induction training should apply to their 
local school authorities. If local officials 
are not informed about the program they 
can secure information on procedures 
through their State Vocational Educa- 
tion System. 


GROCERY CHANGES HANDS 
Harry J. Detloff has succeeded W. J. 
M. Dennis as owner of the Hayward 
Wholesale Grocery Co., 45 Castro St., 
Hayward, Calif. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 CRCO Model B large Bean Snippers; 1 CRCO 
No. 5 Pregrader, new; 1 No. 2 Townsend Bean Cutter; 2 Ayars 
Hot Water Exhausters; 1 Link Belt Wagon Dump; 4 Pease 
Double Apple Peelers; 6 sta. Pease Apple Slicer Unit. Adv. 
2656, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 medium C/R Bean Snipper; 1 double CRCO 
Pregrader; 1 single No. 4 CRCO Pregrader; ten 100 gal. cap. 
block tinned S/J Copper Kettles; two 175 gal. cap. plain S/J 
Copper Kettles; 1 B/C Juice Pasteurizer; one 16 station Bottle 
Capper with three H.P. Motor. Ashley Mixon Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Paxton, IIl., and Plainview, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 3-basket Upright Retort; 9 Baskets—Chan- 
nel Iron Construction; $275. One Meat and Bone Hog Crusher 
(Cost $4800) ; $1250. All guaranteed in A-1 condition. North- 
west Reconditioning Co., 2930 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Rio Grande Valley Vegetable and 
Fruit Canning Plant with large warehouse, and situated on 4% 
acres owned in fee. Adv. 2653, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Owing to the excellent crops of Peas and Beans 
we are harvesting at our Western growing stations, we can 
book a few more cars. Let us quote you on Surprise, Alaska 
and Perfection Peas; Stringless Black Valentine and Bountiful 
Beans. S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—FExperienced Texas fruit and vegetable canning 
Plant Foreman, in charge of production and personnel. Year 
round employment. References. Adv. 2654, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent, experienced in vege- 
tables, fruit and meat packing. Can build and set up plant 
machinery for maximum production, figure costs and sell. Have 
U. S. Civil Service rating of 86 per cent as Industrial Specialist 
in canned foods. Canner, 662 Cecil Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED SELLERS—Carlots or better, raw stocks for 
manufacturing purpose, including apple stocks, pomace and 
boiled cider—pickles or any salt stocks, honey—fruits—berries— 
juices, frozen or pasteurized. Also frozen vegetables in any 
size container. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOTICE—This is to advise the canning trade that I have no 
agents or representatives of any character, on the road; all 
business is transacted personally by Ashley Mixon through his 
office. Ashley Mixon Canning Machinery Exchange, Home 
Office: Plainview, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 60-in. Portland Horizontal Return Tubular 
Boiler, 125-lb. pressure, recently reflued. Two 5-in. shut-off 
valves, guages and controls included. Green Mountain Packing 
Co., Inc., St. Albans, Vt. 


Obsolete labels printed on the reverse side to comply with 
Government requirements. Also one color labels on quality stock. 
Reasonable. Staehling Bros. Printing Co., Waupun, Wis. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Four large Buck Snippers, must be in A-1 condi- 
tion. Adv. 2646, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 CRCO No. 4 Pregraders; 1 Urschel Bean 
Sutter; 1 No. 303 Boxer; 1 Rod Washer 7/32”. Adv. 2657, 
‘he Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Standard Closed Retorts; 4 Tier Process 
Crates; Sterling Vegetable Dicers and Slicers; mail us a list 
f your surplus canning machinery of any kind. Ashley Mixon 
‘anning Machinery Exchange, Paxton, IIl., and Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED—50 Process Crates, outside measurement 38 inches 
y 20 inches high. Hynson Canning Co., Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—About 200 ft. 2nd hand 3” or 4” steel pipe in good 
mdition. Eight “4 to % hp. 2nd hand single phase motors 
200 to 1800 rpm. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, 
‘ennsylvania. 


WANTED—One Stencil Cutting Machine with half-inch let- 
-rs. State condition of machine and cash price. 
Co., Pocomoke City, Md. 
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For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 
KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


WANTED 


Several used Chisholm-Ryder Company 
MODEL B or MODEL E 
BEAN SNIPPERS 


Advise serial number, age, condition and 
lowest cash price for immediate shipment 


R. I. Lednum 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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FIRE DEFENSE 
IS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE SMOKE BALL 


Baseballs thrown at such speed they almost smoke—so fast 
there is only a split second to travel time between pitcher's 
hand and the plate! Christy Mathewson’s throw was clock- 
ed at 134 feet a second. Dee Miller, an Athletic pitcher, had 
a record of 136 feet a second. Yankee Atley Donald threw 
a ball in the Cleveland Stadium in 1939 at 139 feet a second. 
Batting at balls thrown at such speed is almost like batting 
at bullets. . . . Speaking of speed naturally recalls the speed 
with which raw tomatoes are turned into finished product 
with Langsenkamp production units. No other equipment 
exceeds their capacity. The Langsenkamp Hot-Break Tank 
is an example of a Langsenkamp high capacity unit, just as 
its operation is an example of the efficency, the dependability 
and maximum yield. 


Wen, 


Z 
Ez VICTORY 


We are cooperating 100%, with the 
q United States Government on anall-out 
al Production for Victory”. Thru necessity, 
during this emergency we can only fill 
orders that have a Priority Rating. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


MORAL 


A codfish lays a million eggs 
While the helpful hen lays one, 

But the codfish does not cackle 
To inform you what she’s done. 


And so we scorn the codfish, 
The helpful hen we prize 

Which indicates to thoughtful minds 
It pays to advertise. 


Fair Visitor: “Is there some place aboard where I can get a 
drink of water?” 

Sailor Carroll: “Certainly, miss. At the scuttlebutt, on the 
starboard side of the gun deck, ’midships, just for’rud of the 
dynamo hatch.” 


HARD TO SAY 


Visitor: “How old are you, sonny?” 

Boston Boy: “That’s hard to say, sir. According to my latest 
school tests, I have a psychological age of 11 and a moral age 
of 10. Anatomically I’m 7; mentally, I’m 9. But I suppose you 
refer to my chronological age. That’s 8—but nobody pays any 
attention to that these days.” 


Son: “Pop, I got a lickin’ in school today and it’s your fault.” 

Pop: “How’s that, son?” 

Son: “Remember when I asked you how much a million dollars 
was?” 

Pop: “Yes, I remember.” 

Son: “Well, ‘helluva lot’ isn’t the answer.” 


SURE DID 


A minister whose hobby was collecting butterflies, was escort- 
ing a party of women on a walk through the woods. They came 
to a stream where sat a fisherman. 

The fisherman observed the minister’s butterfly net, and not 
understanding, inquired: 

“Catching minnors, mister?” 

“Sir, I’m a fisher of men,” replied the minister. 

“Well,” remarked the fisherman, glancing at the girls, “you 
got the proper bait, all right.” 


Doctor: “If you don’t give up smoking and drinking you won’t 
live another year.” 

Patient: “That’s what you told me five years ago, Doctor.” 

Doctor: “Well, I’m bound to be right sooner or later.” 


His teacher sent a note home with Johnny asking his mother 
to give him a bath. The next day Johnny brought an answer. 

“Dear Miss Smith, when I send Johnny to school I send him 
to be learnt, and not to be smelt; he ain’t no rose.” 


RED FLANNEL, PERHAPS 


An elderly lady, speaking broken English, asked the salesgirl 
to show her ladies’ panties. The first thing the girl showed her 
were scanties. 

“No, no,” the woman said, “I vant somet’ing vid more 
priwacy.” 

Office Manager: “Pardon me, young lady, but in the matter 
of your dress don’t you think you could show a little more dis- 
cretion?” 

Jitterbug: “My gosh, some of you guys ain’t never satisfied,” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Ch an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. XK. ‘Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
F chine ration, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins ine., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 2; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
. isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Hoopestown, III. 
' H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., Porte, Ind. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

x. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


lin Ch an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
cholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Taossee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin company Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin ane eg Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cagpmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Com 


. Berlin, Wis. 
'yder Co., 


jagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Wiagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 7?" Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
fom Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ween Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ah Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., In 


Co» timore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman ag , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 


The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Fe 
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WHERE TO BUY— Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery yg Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Til 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL FACTORY SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 

A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F, H. Langsenkamp ‘&'Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEED TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Il. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 
UNIVERSAL FILLER 


ROBINS RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


Will take from No. 1 to No. 3 cans with- 
out change: also handles No. 10 cans. 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


No spill, no damage to cans, no waste of 
raw stock, small floor space, large! capa- 
city. Manufactured By 


ww. 


«CG, GGG wwe 


A-K-ROBINS and COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


GY MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


N 


TOMATOES and 
CUT STRING BEANS 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


| 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 
Capacity up to 180 cans per minute 


Also make a 7 pocket Filler for tom- 
atoes and cut string beans. 


__RALTIMORE, 
NN MD. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE CO. 


Salem, New Jersey 
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314 AUTOMATIC 
STRIP-FEED PRESS 
with Marquette Air 
Cushion. First machine 
in a typical Cameron 
Press Line for blanking, 


drawing, trimming, and 
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curling pie tins. * 


